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The Gist Of It 


HEN Smith and Hoover feeling was running high a year 
W ago, the story was told of a prominent social worker who 

arranged his schedule in a way to take him out of town 
on election day so that he would not have to take sides even in the 
dark seclusion of a balloting booth. He was up against a real 
professional situation, and will be one of the first to welcome 
Wiiu1aM Honson’s spirited discussion of Social Workers and Poli- 
tics. Given first at a meeting in New York and later as a paper 
before the National Conference of Social Work at San Francisco, 
the article on page 199 and Mr. Hodson’s conclusions have come 
triumphantly through the tempering experience of ardent give-and- 


take discussion. 


S its special writer on labor topics, Louis STARK represented 

The New York Times at the press table of the recent con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor in Toronto, of which 
he sets down his impressions for Survey Midmonthly readers, 
page 201, 


OHN DEWEY’S seventieth birthday anniversary was made the 

occasion for tribute to him as educator, philosopher and worker 
for the common good. In two meetings held on the Columbia 
campus and at a great public gathering at the Hotel Astor, na- 
tionally-known speakers from the Pacific Coast, Middle West and 
the East summarized Dr, Dewey’s outstanding achievements in his 
three major fields of work. JANz ADDAMs’ contribution to this stir- 
ring recognition of a great American, based on his early residence 
at Hull House, is given in part on page 203. 


E venture that there isn’t much public and health nursing 

that DororHy Deminc, R.N., hasn’t had a look at since her 
Vassar days, when she has been doing a spell of private duty nurs- 
ing, then visiting nursing in New Haven, serving as director of 
the Holyoke, Massachusetts, Visiting Nurse Association, as field 
director of the Henry Street Visiting Service in New York, and 
now as assistant editor of The Public Health Nurse. Her alto- 
gether delightful Nursing by Leg Power, on page 205, is the sec- 
ond in our “Meet Mr.” series, of which MAarjoriz BELL’s Meet 
Mr. Probation Officer, in the October Midmonthly, was the first. 
Other branches of professional social work will have to look to 
their laurels, 


GINCE the Red Cross first won its spurs as an agency of relief 

in disaster at the time of the San Francisco earthquake, ERNEST 
P. BIcKNELL has been at one or another of its far-flung operations 
—in the States, in France, Belgium and Italy during the war, as 
vice-chairman in charge of insular and foreign operations since 
then. His report on China is based on a study on the ground 
made by a commission of three members, of which he was chair- 
man. Page 207. 


fh OLLOW IRS many years of service as a Y. M. C. A, man with 
Princeton-in-Peking, JouN STEWART BuRGESS was appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology at Yenching University. He has written fre- 
quently for The Survey and other periodicals and knows the Chin- 
ese, particularly the younger generation with a western education, 
as do few Americans. Page 209. 


| ke would be a waste of clean white paper to introduce FLORENCE 
KELLeyY to readers of The Survey, for she has been a contribut- 
ing editor for more years than all but a very few of our subscrib- 
ers have been readers. Her autobiography ran serially in the 
Graphic in 1926-27. At the thirtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the National Consumers’ League, of which she has been secre- 
tary without a break, we welcome once more the personal note; 
indeed, the story of the league is the story of Mrs. Kelley, or 
perhaps it is vice versa. Page 210. 


NE of the social research workers trained under Professor 

Robert E. Park at the University of Chicago, ALticeE MILLER 
MirTcHELL made ther study of movies and city children under the 
auspices of the Wieboldt Foundation, Chicago. Her article on 
page 213 is based on her book, Movies and Children, which is to 
be published during the month of November by the University of 
Chicago Press. 


TARTING off with a questionnaire, which is probably the 

worst thing in the world to start off with or end with, RoBERT 
W. KeExso, director of the St. Louis Community Fund (page 232), 
comes to a conclusion about social research that we predict is good 
prophecy. Ten years from today we shall call your attention to it 
again and no doubt indulge in at least a footnote recalling that 
we told you so. 


A A. MILNE. There is his name in large capital letters. 
¢ Honesty compels the admission that he has not written a 
story for Survey readers or their youngsters. But he has done an 
appeal letter to raise funds for a London hospital, that would give 
a warm glow to any contributor who set pen to check-book. Page 
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Baca by Ca Ries 
FIRST AID TO PHILANTHROPISTS 


Young Case Worker (making conversation on her first visit ) : 


“The papers say that 
a rich man in New York wants to give away $8,000,000.” 


Client: “I wish he’d give it to me so’s I could get a new set of teeth and eat good.” 
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Money to Give Away 


HE story is told—and you may believe it or not— 
that three of the most prominent men in the United 
States, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, strolled through Wall 
Street of a sunny fall day and not one person of the thousands 
ey passed recognized them. “These three wise men in 
otham were Calvin Coolidge, Alfred E. Smith and Julius 
Mosenwald. And they were in the financial district ap- 
propriately enough, for they have been asked by the Bankers 
rust Company to recommend how best to administer a fund 
mf eight million dollars left by Conrad Hubert, late of New 
ork. His will provided that after certain bequests had 
en paid, three-quarters of the residue should be used for 
eligious, educational and charitable purposes on the advice 
hot three prominent, representative men. The Bankers Trust 
@ntinues to believe that the three men chosen are prominent 
and representative, whether or not they are recognized in 
‘the street.” They have met from time to time since July, 
but they are not yet ready to make an announcement. Mr. 
‘Hubert was a pioneer in the manufacture of flashlights and 
here is some question as to whether he did not originate 
he idea of the flashlight. At any rate, he spent many years 
lin making a contraption to brighten dark corners. The men 
ho are to administer his millions might carry on his tradi- 
ttion by setting going some scheme for throwing a shaft of 
| ight into the least clear of current social problems. 


Right and Left Hands 


FAITHFUL reader of The Survey and its kith and 

kin sends us a clipping from the house organ of a 
prominent social agency wherein is related the true story of 
Weare a client—an attractive girl with a fatherless 
youngster. She kept the child, worked, made good, and finally 
‘met one Jones, who married her, baby and all. Thereupon: 


|| Mr. Jones has his shoulder to the wheel and his nose to the 
berindstone seven days a week, but he seems not to mind. He 
orks at a job that takes no account of Sunday, but Mr. Jones 
explains cheerfully that every two weeks, by working twelve 
ours a day, he gets a free day without losing any pay, and 
rests up. 


Which leads our faithful reader to inquire, what if he 
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were “to write a story about some industrial hero and say 
something like this: ‘ 

Mr. Jones has infected tonsils and a touch of T.B., but he 
seems not to mind. He works in a room that takes no account 
of ventilation and where the air is filled with emory dust, but 
he explains cheerfully that every night at the end of ten hours 
in this atmosphere he gets some time off and does not have 
to come back until the next morning, during which time he 
loses no pay and breathes fresh air. 

If I were to write that, as if approving of his fortitude, I 
wonder what the Health Department of the social agency 
would think of it? 

This is not the only example of this sort of thing that I have 
noted in some high social-work circles. Don’t you feel that 
you could use it some time editorially? 


We do. And may the shoe pinch where it fits. 


Behind the Bubble 


ATE in the summer a mimeograph clerk in one of the 
big insurance companies invested her hoarded savings 
on margin, according to a Wall Street tip that blew her way. 
A few weeks later (no, dear reader, this is not what you 
think it is going to be!) she pocketed $90,000 and shook 
from her skirts the dust of gainful toil. After that, until 
the bubble burst three weeks ago, groups of excited sten- 
ographers might be seen in the marble halls at the noon 
hour excitedly scanning Wall Street extras; when you are 
saving dollars to club together for a slice of margin, it 
doesn’t take long to eat lunch. The episode did not promote 
vocational contentment nor that wholehearted absorption in 
the day’s work so desirable to an employer. 

It has become fashionable to remark that October duly 
punished the brash fools who were trying to get something 
for nothing; that now, perhaps, the middle-class amateurs 
would go back to their own jobs, with paws healthfully 
burnt in trying to grab a chestnut out of big business. 
A few who had much to lose may have dived from the 
cornices of Wall Street; many more, “cleaned out,” are, 
after all, not so very much farther from fun and fortune 
than they would be if they had hoarded those meager savings 
as the thrift maxims exhort them to do. Behind the glamorous 
bubble of the last year’s ‘fools’ market” lie a few hard facts. 
Many of those small speculators weren’t gambling their 
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future security: at the present level of American incomes, 
they hadn’t any future security to gamble. They were merely 
trying a chance that old age should not turn out to be as 
circumscribed as it almost certainly will be. Furthermore, 
they knew that “prosperity” was rushing along at a rate 
that brought magnificent gains to those who already had 
money, and who knew, on the inside, where money was 
hatching. They were trying, not unnaturally, to “get theirs” 
—to get what they could not hope to get in the wildest leap 
of imagination by a lifetime of faithful labor. It will be 
more rational to blame the foolish virgins when small savings 
have some chance to participate in the current of American 
investment; possibly the development of the investment trusts 
holds some promise of future participaton for them, as it is 
said to have offered in similar organizations in Great Britain. 


Unguents for Medicos 


HAT storm center of Chicago medical practice, the 

Public Health Institute, gives promise of a more 
amicable chapter of its development in the announcement 
that a special advisory board of physicians is being formed 
to guide its medical and other policies. According to news- 
paper reports, acceptances have already been received from 
seven distinguished Chicago physicians, among them the 
president of the Institute of Medicine, the dean of North- 
western University Dental College, and members of the 
faculties of Rush and Northwestern Medical Colleges; while 
the invitation is still under consideration by Dr. M. L. 
Harris, president of the American Medical Association, 
who has long urged that the Chicago Medical Society take 
over the direction of this clinic; and Dr. Charles B. Reed, 
president of that society. 

It was the advertising policies of the Public Health In- 
stitute that caused the Chicago Medical Society to expell 
Dr. Louis E. Schmidt, one of Chicago’s most eminent 
practitioners, who had entered into relations with the in- 
stitute through his position as president of the Illinois Social 
Hygiene League (see The Survey, May 15, 1929, Where 
Doctors Racketeer) Dr. Schmidt has carried his appeal to 
the judicial council of the American Medical Association, 
which is to consider it this month. The new plan for the 
institute, details of which are not yet public, is sponsored 
by the Rosenwald Foundation, suggesting that it embodies 
an extension of self-supporting, moderate-priced medical 
service, which is an outstanding item on the program of the 
foundation. At the least, we may hope that it will end the 
sorry spectacle of a feud between the organized medical 
groups of Chicago and the disinterested citizens who under- 
took the organization of the Public Health Institute as a 
piece of public service in the campaign against venereal disease. 


To Control the Future 


N a delightfully calm and clear-voiced statement arising 

from two years of study, a special committee of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention has reported: “We find that 
control of conception is not a theory which we may accept 
or reject, but is actually one of the most important facts 
of modern life, giving to man the power to control the future 
of the race.” The committee thereupon recommended that 
“since birth control is one of the most practicable means of 
race betterment,” the convention urge the repeal of state 
and federal laws interfering with the prescription of contra- 
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ception by physicians; and that, where legal barriers do not, 
exist, population clinics be established under medical super- 
vision to provide contraceptive advice. 

This astute commonsense marks the acceptance of facts 
such as a Berlin correspondent analyzed some months ago 
in The Journal of the American Medical Association: that. 
in the cities of Europe, birth-rates have shrunk to a half 
or even, in some districts, a quarter of those which obtained 
thirty or forty years ago, and that the shrinkage, happily, 
has been greatest in the poorest districts, where families 
had least to offer to children, so that now the difference is 
much less than in former years between the sizes of the 
families of the poor and of the rich. Despite the complaints 
of Jeremiahs who have feared that control of population | 
would limit only the upper economic strata, Professor Julius 
Woolf of Berlin points out that “the occurrence of large 
families among the poor was only an episode.” It is an! 
episode, however, which may well be shortened and alleviated 
by the measures which the Universalist committee suggests. 
Perhaps some day we all shall reach the happy state said 
to exist in Sweden, where contraceptive information has long ! 
been available, in which the largest numbers of children 
actually are found in the families best able to provide for them. 


{[Business—and Bustles 


ENEATH its discussion of the practical contributions 

of social work to its topic, The Art of Living Together, 
the twenty-sixth Massachusetts Conference of Social Work, . 
held at Marblehead in late September, disclosed some of the - 
deep-rooted reasons for believing that what each of us does 
or feels becomes in the end the common concern of all. - 
Professor Thomas Nixon Carver, of Harvard, dug into” 
what might be called a psychological background of unem- : 
ployment when he declared, “Show me any country where — 
business is looked down upon and I will show you a country 
where unemployment is especially acute.” In Great Britain, 
for instance, government has been the national ideal and into 
government have gone the men of greatest ability. As a 
result, England has developed a plan and practice of govern- 
ment probably unequalled elsewhere in the world. In con- 
trast to politics, business has been a little disreputable, and 
hence in time of crisis British industry has not had the de- 
veloped leadership which might have solved some of the 
difficulties. In the United States we move just the other 
way: business is a pillar of society, while politics often seems 
a little low to men of brains and breeding. 

To an audience almost unanimously feminine, there was 
even greater immediate interest in the example of social 
forces evoked in Dr. Abraham Myerson’s discussion of The 
Changing Mentality of Women. Dr. Myerson believes 
hopefully that women probably are 100 per cent human, and 
that much that we explain as “feminine” (hysterics, for 
example) is the result of what the world expects of them 
and of the method, therefore, that they must take to get 
what they want. “The one essential property of life is 
that it tries to go on living,” and women, who have been 
weak in comparison with men in respect to physical, eco- 
nomic and political power, have kept on living by developing 
the technique of indirection. What we are likely to call 
“masculine” in women—short hair and skirts, “boyishform” 
figures, economic independence, even smoking and drinking 
—Dr. Myerson believes to be rather a symptom that they 
are becoming strong enough to afford to be direct. By dis- 
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carding the grotesque caricature of “womanliness” that went 
with bustles and fainting fits, they show merely their native 
humanity. Given time and a less limiting “social expectancy,” 


One that Jimmy Walker Missed 


I* the course of his campaign as Socialist candidate for 
mayor of New York, Norman Thomas had a lot of 
back-handed compliments. There was The New York 
World, Democratic, which held that to vote for Thomas 
was the only self-respecting alternative to scratching the 
}ticket and not voting for mayor at all; there was The New 
‘York Telegram, a Scripps-Howard paper, which told its 
‘readers to vote for him in spite of his party; and there was 
‘The New York Evening Post, now a Curtis paper, which 
felt it necessary to keep urging its readers not to vote for 
him because he was a good man. But there were right- 
handed compliments and _straight-from-the-shoulder com- 
mendation by people of all political parties at a dinner given 
by a non-partisan committee. Thomas came in in time to 
hear some of the good things said of him and began his reply 
‘with the story of a widow. In the midst of the funeral, she 
asked her small son to tiptoe up to the coffin and peep in. 
‘She didn’t recognize the man they were talking about as 
her deceased husband! 


The Mobs of Marion 


HE hearings over the tragedy at Marion, North 

Carolina, where six striking textile workers were killed 
and twenty-four wounded in a clash with the sheriff and 
his deputies, brought out shocking stories of brutality and 
violence. The shooting took place when the strikers at- 
tempted to picket the mill gates of the Marion Manufac- 
turing Company and keep the day-shift from going to work. 
Perhaps even more revolting than descriptions of unarmed 
sien blinded with tear gas and shot in the back, of a sixty- 
year-old paralytic shot, handcuffed, and then beaten to death, 
/ was the comment made by R.W. Baldwin, head of the mill, 
| who was quoted by The Asheville Citizen as saying on the 
| day of the common funeral of the victims: 


I understand there were 60 to 75 shots fired. If this is true, 
30 or 35 of these bullets are accounted for. I think the officers 
are damn good marksmen. I read that the death of each 
soldier in the World War consumed more than five tons of 
lead. Here were leess than five pounds fired, with all the 
casualties. I call it a good average. 

The first strike at Marion, which lasted nine weeks, ended 
in August with no decrease in hours, a very slight increase 
in wages, and with an insufficiently definite undertaking 
on the part of the mill management to refrain from discrimi- 
nating against union members in making lay-offs. In spite 
of almost immediate rumblings of unrest, the United Textile 
Workers, the American Federation of Labor union which 
had been in charge of the situation, did not keep its leaders 
on the ground. The local leaders were inexperienced, and 
needed trained help. 

A month ago an unusually well-informed North Caro- 
linian pointed out, in a letter to The Survey how the ex- 
cesses of the Communists in Gastonia were driving conser- 
vative southerners into friendliness with the A. F. of L, (see 
|The Survey, October 15, page 68). 
respondent comments sadly; 


Now this same cor- 
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Although many people in North Carolina blame the police 
and the mill for the violence, still it is most unfortunate that 
violence should have come in here. Friends of unionism had 
been able to cite the Marion struggle as the way a conserva- 
tive organization would conduct a strike. The workers were 
in a very strong position in public opinion due to the fact that, 
in spite of certain tactical blunders on their part, people had de- 
cided that Baldwin [head of the mill] was pig-headed and un- 
reasonable and was breaking the law in spirit if not in letter. 
And now, largely through conditions which the union could 
hardly have prevented, they have been maneuvered into a posi- 
tion of conducting strikes that are attended with even more 
violence than those of the communists. Rabid friends of the 
mills and some newspapers are not failing to take advantage 
of the opportunity offered. 


TheGastonia Verdict 


HE trial of the communist strike leaders at Gastonia, 

North Carolina, has ended with a verdict of guilty and 
sentences of from five to twenty years imprisonment. Dis- 
cussion of the fairness of the trial hinges on two main points. 
The first is Judge Barnhill’s admission of testimony as to 
the views of the wife of one of the defendants. Some of 
Mrs. Miller’s statements, though they would cause little stir 
in a Greenwich Village cafe, would be likely to prejudice 
almost any other American community. ~ 

Q. You taught the children to hate the government, didn’t 
you? A. I taught the children that we ought to have a govern- 
ment like that of Soviet Russia. Q. Did you teach them that 
the flag of Soviet Russia should replace the flag of the United 
States? A. I taught them that when the governmen was con- 
trolled by the workers, the workers’ flag would be over this 
country. 

The second point is the summing up of the state’s case by 
Solicitor John G. Carpenter—an almost incredible appeal 
to the prejudices and emotions of the jury. 

Radical groups in this country and abroad are losing 
no time in protesting “the persecution of militant workers” 
in Gastonia. ‘Two circumstances add fuel to these fires of 
“class welfare.” One is the fact that the heaviest sentences 
meted out by Judge Barnhill fell on the four northern strike 
leaders who had been the special objects of community hatred. 
Much more serious is the action of the same grand jury which 
indicted the communist group for the murder of Police Chief 
Aderholt in failing to find true bills against the nine mill 
employes charged with the killing of Ella May Wiggins, a 
textile worker, who was shot to death by a mob which at- 
tacked a truck-load of strikers on their way to a “speaking.” 
Biting comment on this action is supplied by the staff cor- 
respondent of The New York Times: 

Seated at luncheon in a hotel near the court room, Mayor 
E. B. Denny of Gastonia was commenting with satisfaction upon 
the speed and efficiency with which cases were being dispatched 
in the court.... 

“Ts the Wiggins case permanently ended?” he was asked. 


“Yes, I think it is,” he replied in a drawl, “unless somebody 
talks.” 


Work—the Cure for Unemployment 
COMPREHENSIVE Program for the Regulariza- 


tion of Employment and the Decrease of Unemploy- 
ment as a community project is set forth in an admirable re- 
port just submitted by the sub-committee of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce which has been at work for some months, under the 
chairmanship of Morris Leeds. Faced with the conclusion 
that ‘the soundest and most constructive remedy we can dis- 
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cover for irregular employment, underemployment and un- 
employment is continuous employment,” the report suggests 
five lines of activity: establishment of an institute for the 
regularization of employment; improvement of the system of 
connecting jobs with workers in the Philadelphia district; 
prosperity reserves of municipal public works; study of the 
relation between vocational training and vocational guidance 
in the public schools and unemployment; cooperation with 
all agencies that are engaged in researches which will help 
us understand the facts. 

Almost simultaneously with this report, comes President 
Frank Aydelotte’s announcement of the anonymous gift of 
a large sum of money to Swarthmore College for the syste- 
matic study of the stabilization of employment. The study 
is to be a continuing activity of the college, with periodic 
conferences of experts and others concerned, lectures on the 
subject for undergraduates, research fellowships for sustained 
work in the field, and the immediate collection of a library 
of books, pamphlets and reports bearing on unemployment. 
In making the initial gift toward the development of the 
project, the donors said: 

The threat of unemployment hangs like a pall over the great 
majority of those at work, not only making them fearful as to 
the future but affording both a conscious and an unconscious 
reason for holding back on production. It is generally recog- 
nized that we cannot get much farther in our development as 
an industrial people without measureable progress in the con- 


quest of the various types of abuses under the employment 
problem. 


Chicago Cleans Up 


F ANYTHING was needed to reduce to a grotesque 

absurdity the procedure of Mayor Thompson’s school 
board in Chicago in conducting its so-called trial of Super- 
intendent McAndrew, proof has been furnished by the star 
witness, whose “expert”? testimony moved the super-patriots 
to rescue the children of Chicago from King George and 
his allies, the “traitorous” American teachers and historians. 
The said witness was one John J. Gorman, whose expert 
patriotism was attested by his having been a congressman. 
Sued for $100,000 by Professor David S. Muzzey for having 
libelously accused him of writing and publishing a disloyal 
school history of the United States to subvert the children’s 
patriotism, the said Gorman preferred publicly to retract, 
rather than to substantiate in a court of law his sworn tes- 
timony submitted to the Board of Education. This he did, 
admitting that he had signed but had not written, the speci- 
fic charges against the history and its author, not even having 
read the book! “A careful study of your text-books discloses 
nothing which I would criticize, and I consider the books well 
adapted to use in the public schools,” he blandly remarks, 
greatly regretting to “have seemed to reflect in any way upon 
your motives in writing these text-books, or upon your 
character as a patriotic citizen, for I now realize that I had 
no basis for casting such aspersions.”’ 

Thereupon, James Mullenbach, a holdover member of the 
Board of Education appointed by former Mayor Dever, and 
widely known for his civic service, introduced a resolution, 
which called on the board to apologize “to the people of 
Chicago for wasting their money in conducting the so-called 
trial, and to acknowledge that Mr. McAndrew was unjustly 
found guilty ;” to apologize to “David S. Muzzey for finding 
his text-book to be disloyal and unpatriotic, on testimony 
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admitted to have been false in substance and in fact;” to. 
apologize “to Charles E. Merriam and Charles H. Judd, — 

professors in the University of Chicago, for finding that they 

had entered into a conspiracy with others,” admitting that 
there is no evidence in the record to sustain such a charge, 
and that they were “not given an opportunity to answer in- 
their own defense the finding against es which was not. 

even sustained by perjured testimony.” ‘The attention of 
the states attorney and of the Chicago Bar Association was » 
also called to the fact that ‘“‘said Gorman, before his public 
confession supposed to be an honorable cone of the bar 
of Chicago, testified falsely under oath, knowingly and — 
maliciously intending to injure the public reputation of — 

patriotic and honorable men.” 

The resolution was referred by the vote of the Thompson 
appointees on the board to the committee of the whole, which 
postponed action on an apology to Mr. McAndrew on the © 
ground that it was “improper” to consider it while litigation © 
against the board is pending in the courts in connection with — 
the trial of Mr. McAndrew. Helen M. Heffernan and~ 
James Mullenbach, members of the board, dissented. Mr. | 
McAndrew has two cases pending, one against the board 
and one against Mayor Thompson, the latter for libel in 
the sum of $250,000. 

When interviewed by the press, His Honor the Mayor is 
reported to have said he “knew nothing of what it was all 
about.” And he seems to have known nothing about 
“America First” or about “King George,” or about anything 
else of which he knew so much prior to the overwhelming - 
defeat of his allies, former Governor Small and former States 
Attorney Crowe, when running for re-election. The silence 
of Big Bill’s loud-speaking apparatus is the only reminder 
of his former bigness. 


Twigs of Good-Will 


N the heels of Ramsay MacDonald’s good-will tour of 

the United States and Canada came a conference at 
Toronto on Developing International-mindedness through 
the Boyhood of the World. It called together more than 
one thousand educators, boys’ club leaders, and business men 
from such far-flung outposts of American social work as 
South America, England and Australia for the sixth annual 
conference of the International Boys’ Work Council. The 
theme of the conference was based on the assumption that 
adults are fixed in their minds—they are internationalists or 
isolationists, militant or pacifistic, for a big navy or for 
disarmament—whereas youngsters are pliant like twigs and 
offer the chief hope of a future of understanding and good- 
will. Hence the emphasis running through the whole con- 
ference program of an international approach to every 
problem of boys and girls, without respect to creed, color, 
circumstance, nationality, or condition. It was a striking 
program, enthusiastically carried out by representatives of 
such diverse groups as the Boys’ Club Federation Inter- 
national, Boy Scouts of America, Big Brother and Big Sister 
Federation, Woodcraft League, Rotary International, 
Kiwanis International, Optimist International, Lions Inter- 
national, Civitan International, Knights of Columbus, 
Shrine, Masons, Elks, Salvation Army, American Prison 
Association; educators, sociologists and criminologists, and 
representatives of the Canadian and United States 
governments. 


HE presidential campaign of 1928 raised more 

sharply than ever before the question of the social 

worker participating in politics. Mr. Hoover had 
fed the starving peoples of many lands and had come to grips 
with the specter of disaster in the Mississippi floods. Mr. 
Smith for more than twenty years had successfully fought 
ithe battle of protective legislation for the disadvantaged. 
Throughout the campaign there was talk of social statesman- 
iship and public welfare, and the social worker realized, per- 
| haps for the first time, that some of the things that interest 
him most have become subject matter of national politics. 

Thus it was natural that committees were organized by 
‘social workers in behalf of both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Smith 
.and statements favorable to their choices were issued. There 
| were many among us, however, who questioned the wisdom 
/of taking part in politics, as social workers, and it seems 
/worth while to review the question, for the influence of the 
/social worker is steadily increasing and the pressure for po- 
litical action will, in all probability, increase proportionately. 

There are said to be 25,000 social workers in the United 
States of whom some 4,500 are members of the American 
Association of Social Workers. The strength of the group 
is not measured by total numbers, however, nor by the grow- 
ing solidarity of interest through professional organization. 
te lies rather in the gradual acceptance of the social worker 
by the community as one skilled in the art of adjusting 
human relations, and the recognition that there is inherent 
im that skill a measure of authority and expert judgment 
im public welfare questions. This means, as it has 
‘Bieant in law and medicine, that the social 
worker will be looked to more and more 
for leadership; and the extent of that leader- 
ship will depend. upon our willingness to ac- 
cept the responsibility incident to it and our capacity 
to develop statesmanship capable of applying the ex- 
perience gained in many fields of service to the wider 
problems of governmental policy and administration. 

We have always had among our number a few such 
leaders. The demand of the future is for 
a much larger number who can 
guide public action by inter- 
preting the accumulated ex- 
perience and understanding 
of the profession of social 
work. Our contribution to 
public welfare, then, becomes 
the concern and responsibility 
of the whole professional 
group. Leadership in social 
progress cannot be achieved 
by remaining aloof from po- 
litical activity. But to en- 
gage in certain aspects of it 
raises questions which must 
be answered by each of us ir 
the light of his own situa 
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- Social Workers and Politics 


By WILLIAM HODSON 


tion. Here, as elsewhere in life, there are occasions when 
to refrain from politics may be the best course or, at least, 
a desirable self-denial in the discharge of one’s obligations 
or in the attainment of ultimate objectives. On the other 
hand, it is easy to find what seem to be good reasons for 
inaction which are merely a cloak for timidity and inertia. 

What are the types of political activity in which the 
social worker may wish to engage? At least five may be 
cited by way of illustration. 

First, initiating and promoting social legislation, including 
adequate appropriations for public welfare departments and in- 
stitutions. 

Second, securing the appointment of properly trained per- 
sonnel in public welfare departments. 

Third, promoting and maintaining good standards of service 
in public welfare departments. 

Fourth, encouraging the establishment of new or the ex- 
tension of old public welfare services. 

Fifth, participating in the election of public officials who 
are peculiarly acceptable because of their records or beliefs on 
welfare problems as well as by reason of general qualifications. 


Social workers have always engaged more or less in all 
of these activities. Only the fifth necessarily involves 
partisan politics, But it should not be overlooked that 
frequently the only way to reform public welfare administra- 
tion, both as to personnel and practice, is by putting in 
office men who are sympathetic to social legislation. In 
other words, partisan politics may prove to be a necessary 
short-cut to a desirable result. Moreover, open partic- 
ipation in public affairs in any of the other four 
ways suggested, also presents difficulties for the obvious 
reason that the social worker is not a free agent but the 
employe of his organization. In the public mind his action 
may be interpreted as having the sanction of his 
board of directors, thus, by implication, com- 
mitting the board and the organization. 
This danger is enhanced by the 
fact that a social worker does 
not usually identify himself 
to the public by his name 
alone but by his title as well. 
John Brown’s support of old age 
pensions is one thing; but John Brown, the 
secretary of the Family Welfare Society, is 
another, and the advocates of pensions won’t 
mind if the public assumes that Brown’s 
action carries the endorsement of his society. 
Further, the community in which John 
Brown lives is conservative and 
against “‘socialistic notions.” Old 

age pensions are regarded as 

something imported from 

Bolshevik Russia. Shall Brown 

publicly espouse pensions and 

thus jeopardize the support of 
his society? He may shortly be 
in need of a pension himself! 
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It is worth noting that a single vote for LaFollette, with- 
out undue publicity or public activity, has been known to 
produce injurious effects. 

As social workers, we have obligations and responsibilities 
to our boards and our organizations. Yet we are human 
beings, with judgments and opinions which are our own and 
for which our self-respect demands utterance. We are prone 
to think, too, that the promotion of our beliefs will serve the 
public welfare and we desire freedom to act accordingly. 


E may consider to what extent political action is 

a responsibility, both of the social worker and his 
board. Board and staff are engaged in a joint enterprise. 
The knowledge, experience, and point of view gained are, 
or should be, common to both. Within the scope of the 
organization, the need for administrative or legislative 
reform should be understood by both lay and professional 
_workers. Naturally, however, the urgency of the need is 
more immediate and vital to the worker on the job than 
to the board members and the latter represent points of 
view and opinions which affect their consideration of any 
question having political implications. 

I recall a board meeting called by a large family welfare 
society to consider old age pensions. One member announced 
that the society had no business going into the question at 
all; it was a matter for economists and politicians. After 
long discussion, the society decided that some kind of security 
in old age was necessary as a matter of decency and justice 
to aging persons and that an organization which was created 
to care for the needy, including the aged, might properly 
be expected to have an informed judgment growing out of 
its long experience in that field. A committee was appointed 
to study the question and report back. Whether the society 
will ultimately take formal action is still an open question, 
but the decision that old age security was not the exclusive 
concern of economists and politicians was clear gain. 

It seems to me that a social agency is under obligation 
to make known the facts of its own experience as they bear 
on a particular social problem within the range of that 
experience. More, if a substantial measure of agreement 
can be arrived at within board and staff, the organization 
should go on record publicly for or against a particular 
method of dealing with the problem. I do not contend that 
every proposal with a welfare label should receive favored 
treatment, and it is well to remember also that perfunctory 
action will impair the influence of any group. Every social 
service institution is a storehouse of facts which can be 
put to use if there is the will to do so. 


ERE is the challenge, then, to the social worker: that 
he establish with his board the principle of its obliga- 
tion to study, consider and act upon matters of public con- 
cern on which it may properly be expected to have a judg- 
ment, thus offering to the public its fund of information and 
a wise leadership growing out of its experience. If, in the 
course of this procedure, the board and staff find themselves 
in agreement, as they frequently will, the social worker will 
not be faced with a dilemma and he will have brought to the 
cause the broad influence of a responsible group of citizens. 
But what if he finds himself in disagreement with his 
board? Having submitted the issue, shall he abide the result 
and refrain from any public action which would be subject 
to misinterpretation or which would tend to disrupt his 
organization ? 
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In general this would seem to be the proper course. 
Repeated conflict between board and staff can have but one 
result, and that to the detriment of work which needs to 
be done. Occasionally, however, there arises a question of 
such importance that it arouses the response of deep convic- 
tion that will not be silenced. Then the social worker who 
is worthy of his calling and true to himself will take his 
stand and abide the consequences, ready if necessary to offer 
his resignation without a show of either martyrdom or 
bravado. In every profession, convictions that are worth 
anything are sometimes costly to uphold and social work is 
no exception. It remains to be added that while the final 
determination of the matter rests with the board of directors, 
a high sense of respect for the worth of personality may 
properly lead to the conclusion that an executive with a con- 
science and backbone is worth more than a weak hireling 
without opinions. 

There still remains to be considered the participation 
of the social worker in party politics. A distinguished 
member of the National Conference of Social Work once 
chose to support publicly a radical candidate who was in 
disfavor in his community. Several members of his board 
objected, and he asked for a meeting of the board to discuss 
the situation. In a prepared statement he gave his reasons 
for his choice and defended his right to absolute freedom of 
judgment in that regard. He asked that the board go on 
record as to the principle involved. They did so, and fully 
approved his position. 


WO questions are raised here. One is freedom of 

choice, and the other is freedom to express that choice 
openly or to associate with others in doing so. To both of 
these questions I offer an unqualified and uncompromising 
yes. It is unthinkable that any person, much less a social 
worker, should feel constrained to exercise his franchise in 
secret and with the furtive movements of a thief in the 
night lest somebody refuse to contribute a few dollars to 
the organization with which he is connected. 

In the last presidential campaign, several members of the 
National Conference associated themselves in a committee 
to support Mr. Smith, as others did Mr. Hoover. Some 
of our friends in various parts of the country who were 
asked to join the committee replied that it was not within 
the province of social workers to take such action and further 
that the formation of political committees of the sort was 
contrary to sound professional standards. I respect the 
decision of anyone, who for reasons satisfactory to himself, 
refuses to join any committee, political or otherwise. I do 
not quarrel with the social worker who prefers to vote his 
choice without disclosure of his intentions. But I deny that 
there is any rule or policy of the profession, or any obliga- 
tion to any organization with which he is associated, which 
binds him to a contrary course. The decision as to voting 
and as to open association with others in promoting his 
candidate is his, and his alone, and this principle should be 
recognized by every fair-minded board of directors in the 
country. Every board member would unhesitatingly assert 
the right for himself, and he cannot justly deny it to others, 
regardless of the character of his relation to them. Quite 
apart from this aspect of the matter, I see no sound reason 
affecting the profession of social work itself which would 
suggest that like-minded social workers should not act in 
concert to secure the election of suitable public officials, 
particularly when issues of public welfare and social progress 
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re at stake. It is easy to find good reason of principle or pol- 
for inaction when timidity or inertia are the real paralyz- 
ng factors. As social workers, we are an employed group and 
the job are subject to the final authority of our em- 
oyers. It is the more important, therefore, that we free 
rselves from direct or subtle influences and controls when 
e occasion calls for independent judgment and action. No 
ofession can enjoy a vigorous growth if dominated by the 
hired hand” psychology, which inhibits the expression of 
mviction and weakens the will to act. College professors 
ave recognized this danger and have attempted to meet it 
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though their national association and otherwise by promot- 
ing within their group, and in the public mind, an ac- 
ceptance of the principles of academic freedom. Intelligent 
people no longer assume that a university is committed to 
a political program or a particular candidate for office be- 
cause a group of its professors support the cause or candidate. 
Universities, with some notable and distressing exceptions, 
are coming gradually to this point of view. 

The only way to achieve freedom is to exercise it, and 
the only way to develop acceptance of the social worker’s 
right to think for himself is by actually doing it. 


Labor Looks at Itself 


By LOUIS STARK 


SLIM, anemic girl who told without bitterness the 
story of the southern textile strikes, a weather-worn 


| old seaman who plead for “‘the fighting spirit” and 


warned against “special privilege which would separate labor 
‘from the rest of the people”—these two speakers symbolized 
in themselves the high points of the forty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor in Toronto 
last month. Not in recent years have such important and 
fundamental issues been discussed at length nor such far- 
reaching decisions been taken as at the 1929 gathering. 

At the forefront of the convention business was the or- 
ganization of the textile and other workers of the South. 
Recent events at Marion, North Carolina, where six strikers 
were killed by a sheriff and his deputies; the three abortive 
strikes at Elizabethton, Tennessee, and the general unrest in 
the South deepened by the introduction of the “stretch-out” 
system—these were brought to a focus by the speakers. 

_ Nobody who listened to Margaret Bowen (see The Survey 
for June 15, page 342), the frail young descendant of a 
line of pre-Revolutionary ancestors, could fail to be touched 
by her narrative. It was not 
merely the story of a young 
‘mountain girl who became a 
strike lieutenant at Elizabeth- 
ton. It was an unadorned 
‘tale, omitting bitterness and 
‘melodrama, yet it drew such 
‘a picture of the struggle for 
organization that there were 
tears in many eyes when she 
finished. Confined solely to 
a narrative of the strikes at 
the Bemberg and Glanzstoft ARS 
Mills, the young girl spoke [igppeerer  p2odiicaw 
for every southern textile ff <: 
worker who is today seeking 
help through the road of a 
new experience—unionism. 
Change the name of the mill 
and of the town, and Marg- 
aret Bowen’s experience is 
the universal current experi- 
ence of textile workers be- 
low the Mason and Dixon 
line, with those few excep- 
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North Carolina’s Menace 


tions that so strikingly and so hopefully prove the rule. 

In Margaret Bowen the delegates saw the South appeal- 
ing for help. But they also recalled their own early strug- 
gles to organize against an opposition as relentless as that 
portrayed by the girl before them. And there was a second 
thrill when the Baird twins, Kenosha hosiery strikers, told 
the story of twenty-two months of struggle against the Allen- 
A Hosiery Company and their defiance of the preliminary in- 
junction because their father (a union miner) told them to 
“oo ahead and defy the injunction like grand old Samuel 
Gompers did—and of course we always obey our father.” 

Andrew Furuseth, veteran of the International Seamen’s 
Union, his Viking’s face deeply furrowed by every wind that 
blows the seas, lifting his voice in appeal for the textile 
workers, was a flaming spirit. He told the convention that 
the fight in the South was not alone that of the workers 
there but the fight of the whole labor movement. There 
could be no decent wages in the North for any labor unless 
there were decent wages in the South for all labor because 
of the competition between the two sections. The struggle, 
said Furuseth, would be bit- 
ter and difficult: 


You must realize it and you 
must be ready to walk the 
same road that the early Chris- 
tians had to walk and that the 
agitators that organized dis- 
content in the church had to 
walk for centuries and cen- 
turies. You have to go through 
the same kind of struggle to 
get equal freedom on the in- 
dustrial field that we have ob- 
tained on the political field, 
and I want you to understand 
that so that you will know 
there is no mercy, there is no 
consideration of humanity 
that will count now. It is sim- 
ply a question of whether you 
are strong enough, whether 
you are ready to give sacrifice 
enough to rouse the whole peo- 
ple to what this fight means. 

Now is the time for us to 
go in, now is the time for us to 
take the consequences of going 
in, and may God give us the 
strength to do it. 
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This same high note was struck by President William 
Green and others, and Mr. Fitzpatrick of the Waterbury 
Central Labor Union called for a revival of “the spirit of 
the old men and the old days of the American Federation 
of Labor.” 


HE motion to organize the South went through unani- 

mously after it had been suggested by William Canavan 
of the Stage Hands Union, that a fund of a million dollars 
be raised for the work. Whether an editorial in the Scripps- 
Howard papers, keenly critical of the federation’s work in 
the South for the last thirty years, was in considerable meas- 
ure responsible for the militant ring of the speeches or not, 
none could be found to criticize the action. ‘The editorial 
was bitterly resented as ‘‘baseless and criminal.” 

Another important decision was the approval of organized 
labor’s “last word,” or perhaps ‘“‘next to the last word,” on 
injunctions. The anti-injunction bill, to be introduced into 
the next Congress, is the result of a year’s study and of 
consultation with leading senators and legal luminaries. It 
embodies, in the opinion of its proponents, provisions to strike 
the shackles of the injunction from the body of labor. The 
only voice lifted against the measure was that of. Furuseth, 
who fought for the principles of the defeated Shipstead bill 
as amended, which would have limited the injunction to 
cover only tangible property. The fact that Furuseth, an 
omnivorous reader of social history and a special student of 
the injunction, has been correct in the past does not neces- 
sarily mean that his prophecy will be fulfilled. He pre- 
dicted that if the new bill is passed, it would overtly recog- 
nize the equity power of the courts, put labor in a class seek- 
ing special privilege and separate labor from the rest of the 
people “‘in the struggle that is to come.” 

Vice-President Matthew Woll and Victor Olander as- 
sured, the convention that while the bill is not perfect it is 
the best bill yet prepared and would, to a very considerable 
degree, remedy the injunction evil. When the vote was 
taken Furuseth stood alone, as he has stood on many occa- 
sions. It may be recalled that Furuseth warned labor against 
the Clayton Act, hailed at first as “American labor’s Magna 
Charta,” but his voice went unheeded until the Duplex case 
afhirmed his prediction that the Clayton Act would work out 
to extend the power of the equity courts in labor cases in- 
stead of hedging that power about, as labor had expected. 


F the new injunction bill or an amended bill is not adopted 

in the next year or two, the patience of labor will be 
sorely tried. It needs no prophet to say that when that time 
comes, if it does, voices raised in clamor for a political party 
of labor will gain strength—to what effect remains to be 
seen. The sentiment of the delegates was apparently against 
a labor party, objections to which were stated at length by 
President Green in his greeting to the British fraternal dele- 
gates. Nobody can say to what point labor may not be driven 
by sheer desperation. The position was well put by John 
Frey, secretary of the Metal Trades Department, who said: 
Our right to organize and to strike has been taken away 
from us by the equity courts; our right to refuse to work has 
been taken away from us to such an extent that a minority 
opinion of the Supreme Court was that the majority report was 
a re-establishment of involuntary servitude. We have reached 
the turning point. Now is the time when we must have relief. 
If there S anything the trade union movement can do, now 
is the time to do it because there can be no question before us 
equal to that of our right to organize and our right to function. 
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So keenly did Frey and Furuseth feel the necessity f 
gaining such fundamentals as the right to organize and | 
strike, that they were disposed to be impatient of social legi 
lation, such as old age pensions, endorsed at the conventid 
Furuseth made a “fighting speech.” He told the delegates 
that unless they regained the power to strike and the power 
to boycott they would not be able to meet many more times 
in convention and deal with the question of the sick, the ol 
and the indigent. The labor army, he explained, was fe 
the purpose of fighting and battles are won by fighting; tk 
wounded were sometimes left behind in great struggles. As 
soon as labor learned to fight efficiently, there would be few 
people dependent when they reached the age of forty-five 
or fifty. : 

The reports placed considerable stress on technological 4a 
employment and the placing of age limits for hiring. ( 


iW 
T the Metal Trade Department convention, President 
John O’Connell and Secretary Frey discussed the 
growing volume of manufactures hitherto part of our export 
trade but now turned out in foreign plants owned by Amer- 
icans. They pointed out that Henry Ford has shut down 
his tractor plant in this country and opened one in Ireland 
to make tractors both for the continent and the United 
States. The tractors will come here free of duty because the 
Treasury Department has ruled that they are agricultural 
implements. Immigration regulations having cut off the sup- 
ply of cheap labor, the manufacturers, it was said, established 
foreign branches not only to make there what they formerly 
exported from this country, but also to export into the United 
States products once made by American workmen. While 
no immediate solution of this complex question was offered, 
labor was warned to study it. 

Confronted with a serious unemployment situation in the 
Southwest, the local labor organizations have pressed for 
several years for stricter regulation of immigration from 
Mexico. The convention reaffirmed its policy of having the 
quota system applied to Mexico and Latin-America, and 
some argued vehemently for a quota for Canada. The daily 
migration of some 15,000 workers from Windsor to Detroit 
was used as the focus for this argument. 

The immigration policy of the federation is being tightened 
year by year. This time it was agreed to work for a 50 per 
cent reduction of the number of immigrants who arrived 
last year, meaning that the labor movement will agree to but 
76,000 new immigrants for next year. 

The ovation to Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald was 
one of the high spots of the convention. He was greeted 
as the spokesman of British workers and in his happy speech 
Mr. MacDonald reminded the convention that he was the 
same workman as of old. The calculated absence from the 
platform of one or two members of the Executive Council 
heightened the impression that some of the old Gompers 
“die-hards” would never lift a finger for a rapprochement 


_ between American and British labor. 


President Green made several speeches that were generous 
in tone and created an excellent public atmosphere. From 
the press table one had the impression that Mr. Green was 
anxious to proceed as rapidly as possible on the road te 
necessary reforms. His handicaps are those of the leader 
of a federation of voluntary associations who must conciliate 
many diverse elements. Taken as a whole, the convention 
was the liveliest meeting in eight or nine years. 


A Toast to John Dewey — 


By JANE ADDAMS 


OHN DEWEY was a member of the first board of 
Hull-House trustees. It consisted of two or three 
business men, two or three philanthropic women, and 

ie philosopher, to keep us from becoming either hard-boiled 
* sentimental in this new undertaking, which the English 
smewhat heavily called “residential study of the problems 
{ poverty.” Unlike many trustees, he actually worked on 
ie job: he took Julia Lathrop’s Plato Club for a series of 
unday afternoons one mid-winter, some days so stormy that 
nly the “cranks” came. 

The Plato Club was an epitome of all discussions held on 
ocial questions in the nineties. You propounded your the- 
ry and stuck to it through thick and thin, and no compro- 
aise Was permitted! You either believed in heredity or you 
elieved in environment, and the very highschools debated 
ie question with the same fervor brought to bear upon the 
roblem of the priority of the chick or the egg. It was 
nerefore most significant when John Dewey, who came to 
ne new University of Chicago in 1894, announced the the- 
ty, or rather when the theory slowly leaked out, of an ever 
hanging society in constant need of exploration and redis- 
avery ; but stranger still was his ultimate test of the utility 
f any social scheme. Even Mr. Dooley said to Mr. Hennessy 
s the Chicago Tribune itself, “The question is, Hennessy, 
oes it work? The jawing isn’t worth a tinker’s dam.” 

It was still more useful then, when John Dewey began 

little practice school which he established near the Uni- 
ersity of Chicago, and demonstrated among other things the 
‘ter-action between the individual and his environment. He 
‘idied the response of each child, not to a static environ- 
yent but to various surroundings 
argely produced by the child himself. 
in historic period having made itself 
« home in the child’s imagination, 
e energetically dug, built, wove 
nad cooked according to his needs 
1 a primitive hut or a moated 
istle. 

John Dewey’s little yellow-covered 
ook, School and Society, made so 
lear the necessity for individualizing 
ach child that it is quite fair, I think, 
) say that his insistence upon an at- 
iosphere of freedom and confidence 
etween the teacher and pupil, of a 
ymmon interest in the life they led 
gether, profoundly affected all sim- 
ar relationships, certainly those be- 
veen the social worker and his 
lient. We were used to saying that 
1e welfare of the community is a mu- 
ial responsibility, but John Dewey 
id us that the general intelligence 
dormant, with its communications 
roken and faint, until it possesses 
1e public as its medium. 

He, who had so highly individual- 


Courtesy The Columbia Varsity 
The luncheon given in New York by a Na- 
tional Committee to Honor John Dewey on the 
seventieth birthday of America’s outstanding 
philosopher and teacher brought together two 
thousand friends and former students from all 
parts of the country. To them, Jane Addams, 
going back to Hull-House beginnings and re- 
viewing an old friendship, offered this tribute 
which we are privileged to publish in part. 


ized the children in his school as to drive their parents into 
alarmed protest, warned us not to make exceptions of our- 
selves in regard to the experiences of life. But as he had 
socialized the children by giving them an almost empirical 
consciousness of the race life, so he individualized us by the 
corollary that the dear public itself—for which we were so 
much concerned—comes into existence through the extension 
of the acts of individuals beyond those personally involved. 

Perhaps the entire psychological approach to the problems 
of social welfare was implicit in the situation when that 
group of brilliant men formed the Department of Philosophy 
at the new University of Chicago. Most of them had been 
attached in some way to the University of Michigan. There 
were James Tufts, John Dewey, George Mead and James 
Angell, if I may be permitted to use Quaker nomenclature. 
This philosophic department was one of those which incor- 
porated pedagogy within itself. Many educators had been 
philosophers and a few philosophers had been educators, but 
this department broke down those invisible walls which so 
stubbornly separate one academic department from another. 
There is nothing in all creation like it, excepting the unbreak- 
able division walls between the different departments of the 
United States government. 


ERHAPS we may trace back to this group of men the 
movement now culminating in the brand new psychiatric 
social worker and in the institutes of juvenile research. It 
began, in Chicago at least, when a student of John Dewey’s 
was put in charge of the Child Study Department in the 
public schools. 


It was largely the prestige of Dr. Dewey 
himself which enabled the department 
to come into existence and perhaps it 
is not a mere coincidence that it was 
Chicago that founded the first psycho- 
pathic clinic attached to its Juvenile 
Court which in its turn had been the 
pioneer ten years earlier, because chil- 
dren were entitled to a court adapted 
to their own needs. We are impatient 
for the time when such a treatment 
may be extended to the adult criminal. 
At the moment the data supplied by 
the psychologists is often left on the 
hands of the embarrassed judge as 
extra-legal material; he cannot permit 
it to affect the judical decision, al- 
though it may be convincing enough to 
weigh heavily upon his conscience. 
Whatever may be the outcome of 
these newer experiments, many of 
John Dewey’s contemporaries are cer- 
tain of one thing: that the problems 
of social welfare in our own time 
have never been so squarely faced as 
by the philosopher who deliberately 
made the study of men and their in- 
telligences a foundation for the study 
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of the problems with which men have to deal. In those 
years when we were told by the scientists, or at least by the 
so-called scientists, that the world was in the grasp of sub- 
human forces against which it was absurd to oppose the 
human will, John Dewey calmly stated that the proper home 
of intelligence was the world itself and that the true function 
of intelligence was to act as critic and regulator of the forces 
which move the world. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to this worldly wisdom of his 
—the most impressive acknowledgement of his contribution 
to social welfare—has been the confidence with which one 
distracted nation after another has called him into their 
councils. We were in China only a few months after the 
Deweys had been there. The Philosophy Club at Peking 
was voluble with admiration, insisting that the philosophy of 
Dewey and his concepts of conduct could be compared to no 
one but to Confucius himself. It may have been this pious 
juxtaposition which moved one of these nascent philosophers 
gravely to remark, that it was a pity that when America 
needed a new religion the citizens had not called upon John 
Dewey to found it instead of Mrs. Eddy. Following the 
Dewey technique, Alice Dewey had inaugurated the office 
of Dean of Women at the National University at Nanking, 
to make clear that co-education was feasible in China as 
elsewhere. I shall always remember the tribute of affec- 
tionate appreciation given by her Chinese successor. 


DO not know much personally of Dr. Dewey’s journey 

to Turkey, although I have no doubt it was as successful 
as his others were, but I do wish that I might reproduce to 
you the enthusiasm on the part of the young Mexicans; of 
Saenz, the present minister of education; of Vasconsalez, 
who previously held that office; of the school of gifted artists 
who, as they decorate the vast walls of the educational build- 
ings with scenes from the history of the Aztecs and other 
Indians, always bear in mind the educational theory as they 
conceive John Dewey propounded it to Mexico. They 
showed us a wall in a boys’ school upon which the paintings 
had been deliberately defaced because they violated the 
canons of the new education and had imitated the frivolities 
of a dead art. 

It is hard to exaggerate the gratitude of the young Rus- 
sian intelligentsia in this country for the report that Dr. 
Dewey gave of the contemporary Russian experiment not 
only in education but in rebuilding the social structure it- 
self. The representatives of a misunderstood and unpopular 
cause are devoted above all others to the recognized authority 
who becomes the champion of their cause through a clear 
and objective statement of the facts. He has done this many 
times. Years ago, before trade unions had proved their social 
utility and when it was scarcely respectable to be identified 
with them, John Dewey made it clear for them and for all 
their Chicago friends. Later he entered into a contest with 
the unions themselves that they might not curtail freedom in 
their educational enterprises. 


HAT John Dewey should take an active part in the 
successful movement for the outlawry of war, is per- 
haps a corollary of his wide acquaintance with this world of 
ours and his desire for a stable foundation for those super- 
structures of social welfare of which we venture to dream. 
Only once in a public crisis did I find my road taking a 
sharp right angle to the one he recommended. That fact 
in and of itself gave me pause to think, and almost threat- 
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ened my confidence in the inevitability of that road. Our 
rough journeyings thereon often confirmed John Dewey’: 
contention that unless truth vindicates itself in practice i 
easily slips into futile dogma. 


Advocates of peace in time of war, we were perforet 
thrust into the position of the doctrinaire, although the 
Dewey teaching saved us from resorting to the ineffable 
solace vouchsafed to the self-righteous, and as we strugglec 
in one country after another for a foothold in reality ane 
actually found it, we were grateful to him for having taug 
us a method. é 

Of course, even in those days when I first knew Johr 
Dewey, he bore certain earmarks of the traditional absent: 
minded philosopher. I vividly remember when he lost a newly 
acquired doctor’s hood at the fifty years’ celebration of the 
founding of the University of Wisconsin. At the momen: 
I was walking with the venerated president of the University 
of Michigan, down that path which seems to connect the 
somber dome of the university with the gilded dome of the 
State House. Angell and Addams had “swapped” storie: 
of foreign visitors whom we had entertained and we had al 
most reached a decision to collaborate on a book entitled: 
Famous People whose Boots We have Blacked, for at tha’ 
time distinguished foreigners—innocent of the domestic sys’ 
tem prevailing on the broad and democratic prairies—con: 
fidingly flung their boots outside their bedroom doors, littl 
suspecting that only their hosts would deign to pick them up: 
President Angell, whose diplomatic services had taken him 
well over the world, whose tolerant and kindly spirit hae 
appraised many men of many lands, listened delightedly 
when asked if he had lost a hood, and replied, “Of course 
it is Dewey’s. The occasion wouldn’t be complete unless he 
had \ost it!” Turning to me he remarked, “Dewey, of al 
men on this campus today, will probably make the greates’ 
contribution, in spite of the fact that they have combed thr 
universities from Oxford down for this occasion.” 


LTHOUGH Dr. Dewey is not easy to read, nor it 
the Chautauqua sense, a popular lecturer, through thi 
conscious use of his luminous mind he has almost made ove! 
the connotations on the very word philosopher for thousand: 
of people. This has been the result of his deliberate convic 
tions. May we quote his own words which one of his stu 
dents has placed on the title page of his last book: “Bette: 
it is for philosophy to err in active participation in the liv 
ing struggles and issues of its own age and times, than te 
maintain an immune monastic impeccability. To try t 
escape from the snares and pitfalls of time by recourse t 
traditional problems and interests—rather than that, let the 
dead bury their own dead.” It is such winged words a 
these which have endeared John Dewey to those who live ir 
settlements or undertake other lines of social welfare. | 
I remember during certain strenuous days in Chicagt 
when we were under cross-fire in a bewildering situation o 
a strike turned into a lockout, that I thought with primitiv 
green envy of university professors on the other side of tow! 
secure from the bludgeonings of both trade unionists ant 
capitalists. But at least one of these professors prompth 
entered the industrial arena. It was part of his life-lon: 
effort to embody truth in conduct. He has qualified for - 
preeminent position among all those committed to the lon 
struggle for social betterment. 


It is a toast rather than a topic—John Dewey and Socia 
Welfare! 


HAT?’S public and what’s healthy about a public 
health nurse anyway?” Mary punched her 
pillow wrathfully and scowled at me. She had 
arted from a superfluous pair of tonsils the day before and 
. had suggested she call a public health nurse to watch her 
perature and make her comfortable. ‘“The nurse who was 
ere today,” she continued, “charged me a dollar. What’s 
ublic about that? I pay city taxes, and if she calls herself 
. health nurse, what’s she taking care of sick people for?” 

“Do you really want to know, Mary, or is this just 
. sample of your tonsilless disposition ?” 

“I want to know. I’ve seen them ’round—husky, upright 
reatures, in grey or blue wash dresses, dark coats and hats 
d that inevitable bag. They hoof it past you in common- 
nse shoes, always in a hurry, faces intent, but kind of 
riendly too. How do they get that way?” 

“It’s a long story. They take a post-graduate course in 
alking and stair-climbing—dark stairs, rickety stairs, greasy 
tairs. If they work in the country they practice maneuver- 
g a Ford out of mud, sand, or snow banks, changing tires, 
Snding Mrs. Farmer who lives in the third house on the 
ond road to the left after you pass the hollow tree where 
oe Higgins killed the bear last winter, and—’”’ 

“Susan! I suppose you think I’m still too groggy to 
ow that you’re talking nonsense! If you can’t answer 
s civil question—” 

_ Of all the miracles! Mary actually craving information 
sbout public health nurses—she’d seen them ’round, forsooth! 

Fho hasn’t? But the whys and wherefores! I offered her 
« drink of water to strengthen her 
jor the coming ordeal. 

“There are more than twelve 
jhousand public health nurses in the 
iJnited States,” I began didactically. 
*The professional crowd have a 
mouthy definition of the job: ‘Public 
wealth nursing is an organized com- 
munity service, not for profit, ren- 
flered by graduate nurses to the in- 
Hividual, family and community. This 
ervice includes the interpretation 
nd application of medical, sanitary 
nd social procedures for the correc- 
tion of defects, prevention of disease, 
nd the promotion of health, and may 
nclude skilled nursing care of the 
ick in their homes. 

“Horrors! I feel much worse!” 

“T knew you would, but the school 
iddies have the right idea when they 
whisper to each other, ‘Cheese it, 
fellars, here’s the teacher - nurse! 
Wash yer paws!’ The public health 
urse is a teacher-nurse, with a nicely 


who does her 


It is a far cry from the first nurse— 
a gentle monkey mother cleansing the 
wounds of her too combative son—to the 
» 1929 model of public health nurse, in her 
trig blue uniform, going about teaching 
the prevention of disease and binding up 
the wounds of her community. But the 
spirit of the two is the same—a desire 
to restore the suffering to health. Here, 
after evolution has blazed the trail for 
modern science, is a picture of the traveler 
nursing by leg power. 


Nursing by Leg Power 


By DOROTHY DEMING 


Drawings by Florence Marvyne Bauer 


balanced ability to be one or the other as the situation de- 
mands. If Mrs. Hordemup has broken her ankle and needs 
the skilled care of a graduate nurse only once a day, she 
calls the nurse part of the public health nurse and scarcely 
gets a glimpse of the teacher. On the other hand, if Mrs. 
Poormother doesn’t know how to launder her new baby, 
the teacher section of the nurse appears, and she gets a lesson 
in baby-bathing. Most of the time the public health nurse 
isn’t conscious herself which ability she is using, nor is her 
patient. It’s just one big inseparable job. 

“Suppose you wanted to be a public health nurse. You 
finish high school—34 out of every 100 do. You enter 
a school of nursing connected with a registered hospital, you 
graduate, take state board exams, and become a graduate 
registered nurse. Probably you will try private duty nursing 
for a while, then one day there comes an urge, a social urge. 
You decide you would rather nurse five or six patients part 
of the time than one patient all of the time. It gives you 
a share in the community life, outside interests, time to your- 
self, and a steady. salary. Somehow you scrape money to- 
gether and take a course in public health nursing at a 
recognized college. Last year 1,119 nurses registered for 
courses. Of course there are hundreds of public health 
nurses who have never studied the theory of the work, but 
they do not stand so good a chance of advancement.” 

I paused for breath. 

“So they teach!” Mary commented, 
teach me a thing.” 

“My dear Mary! 


“My nurse didn’t 


Now I know your nurse had good. 
preparation for her job. She taught. 
you how to read your clinical thermo- 
meter, though how you have reached 
your age without knowing staggers 
me. She fixed your light for night 
reading in a way you have never 
thought of. She wrapped your icebag 
so that it wouldn’t drip on your 
pillow, left a list of foods you can 
eat, wrote out that recipe for milk 
whip, explained why your ears hurt, 
and you never knew she taught you 
a thing!” 
“Maybe,” 
still—” 
“Now Mary, picture that same 
nurse in the home of a poor tenement 
family. The mother knows about six 
words of English. Two of the eight 
children have influenza. The father 
coughs constantly and is out of work. 
There are no medical supplies in the 
house, no fresh linen, not even a 
quarter for the gas meter—does she 
have to know how to teach? Add to 


Mary admitted, “but 
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Mary had seen public health nurses around, forsooth 


her home visiting, assistance at clinics, conferences, mothers’ 
clubs, school nursing, nursing in industries, a few talents on 
the side, such as poster-making, public speaking, committee 
management, automobile hygiene—and you have a nursing 
job plus!” 

“JT understand why she’s a health nurse, but I’m still in the 
dark about that dollar of mine. Did she pocket it her- 
self?” 

“Not much! Nurses are not allowed to receive gifts of 
money. That dollar went right back to the association 
which employs her. A dollar is what one visit actually 
costs. Many public health nurses are employed by official 
agencies, such as the state, county or city departments of 
health, or the board of education. These are tax-supported, 
and therefore their service is free. Sometimes a service is 
only partially supported by official funds, in which case pa- 
tients able to pay are charged for care. Your nurse is a 
staff member of an organization wholly financed by private 
funds, collected through the Community Chest. These chest 
gifts are intended for the needy, so a fee is collected from 
all who can get a nurse at a specified time. ‘That is called 
the appointment service.” 

“You mean to say my nurse makes free, part-pay, full-pay, 
and special-pay visits?” 

“Right—and the same service to all. There is another 
basis of payment: visits to policy-holders in certain insur- 
ance companies are charged to the companies at the full cost, 
under the terms of a contract. So you have contract-pay 
cases. 

“The administration of a large organization is in the 
hands of an executive director who is responsible to a board 
of directors. She has supervisors under her, staff nurses, 
and occasionally student nurses in their last year of training 
who are getting a taste of public health work before they 
graduate. Of course, there are hundreds of rural nurses 
working alone, with lay committees, who have only such su- 
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pervision as a state bureau of public 
health nursing can give. | 
“Staff nurses have an eight-hour day, 
forty-four-hour-week, a month’s vaca: 
tion and two weeks sick leave with pay, 
usually. Salaries range from $1,400 te 
$1,800 for staff nurses, $1,600 to $7,000 
for supervisors and executives—depend- 
ing!” 4 
“Whew! I feel as if I knew more 
about them than they knew themselves.” 
“Tt all broadcasts smoothly, but 
there’s some static. There’s the ques- 
tion of how much education a public 
health nurse needs for her job, where 
her job ends and the social worker’s, 
visiting teacher’s or nutritionist’s begin, 
and whether the trend is toward private 
or official control of public health nurs- 
ing. 3 
“‘There’s a catch in everything, and let 
me warn you, if you are sick don’t ex- 
pect a public health nurse to do much 
for you, except in an emergency, until 
you call a doctor. A fundamental prin- 
ciple of a nurse’s existence is that she 
gives nursing care only under the direc- 
tion of a licensed physician. She has standing orders, but 
they don’t go far. It’s a hard rule, but in the long run safe- 
guards each member of the sickness triangle—the patient, 
the doctor and the nurse, Infringement, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, may lead to misunderstanding, harm, 
even danger to the patient, as a little reflection will 
show. 
“Now do you think you understand what a public health 
nurse does, Mary?” 


But there was no answer. Mary was asleep. 


Chimneys 


RAELENE NEWELL WHITE 


Ten chimneys in particular 

Reflected in the oily flow 

Of muddy Hackensack 

Through Jersey meadows to the bay. 

Ten chimneys, stiff against the dingy sky, 
You are removed from walls below 

As mountain heights from valleys where they have their roots. 
Yet, so you may presume, 

Bright Herculean muscles strain 

In sprawling labyrinths of steel, 

And proud Promethean eyes, blood-shot, 
Peer through the meteoric sparks. 
Chimneys, I am Labor, and each day 

I lift my eyes to you as to a spire, 

And watch your smoke-plumes in the wind 
Drift seaward with low-flying gulls. 

Then let no sons of men forget 

Or under-rate our partnership, 

For in the hour that Labor dies, 

And Vulcan’s hammer lies unused on silent forge, 
Ten chimneys, smokeless, stark and cold, 
Will stand like ghosts by Hackensack. 


It has been estimated that thirty million Chinese are continually 
empting to sustain life on less than the minimum required for sub- 
ence.... Of the famine that is present every day we hear little; 
d the three million or more that die each year of starvation ... 
e accepted as representing the normal mortality of the Chinese 
zople—Henry Kittredge Norton: China and the Powers, page 173. 
PPALLING as these chronic conditions are, they 
have been accepted as normal for China. They 
have existed for generations and are inevitable 
santil a general improvement in living standards is established. 
‘When the usual routine of life and labor is interrupted and 
ithe barely balanced seale of existence is disturbed in any part 
of the country, large num- 
lbers of people are plunged 
lbelow the dead-line of star- 
‘vation. If this condition oc- 
‘curs in an agricultural re- 
\gion, it is commonly referred 
to as a “famine.” But 
whether it occurs in city or 
country, it consists of a lo- 
talized accentuation of the 
chronic conditions of im- 
poverishment everywhere to 
be found. 


In the country, deficiency 
in the supply of food may be 
‘the result of natural or ar- 
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marized briefly as follows: 


The Red Cross Decision 


HE Central Committee of the American National Red 
Cross has received and considered the report submitted 
by the American Red Cross Commission to China, consisting 
of Ernest P. Bicknell, chairman, William M. Baxter, Jr., and 
Ernest J. Swift, secretary, appointed pursuant to the reso- 
lution adopted by this committee at its meeting April 22, 


The Central Committee believes that the commission has 
discharged its arduous duty with thoroughness and conspicu- 
ous ability, and directs that the report be made immediately 
available to the public, to be printed for distribution to the 
chapters, accompanied by the more extensive appendices. 

The Central Committee hereby accepts the premises and 
conclusions developed in the report which may be sum- 


1. That the committee learns with deep satisfaction 


Shall America Feed China? 


I. No: The Red Cross Commissioners’ Report 


An Offcial Digest by ERNEST P. BICKNELL, Chairman 


fected by drought had been denuded of all these reserves. 
Also, they had been robbed of their draft animals, their carts 
and farm implements. Many villages had been burned by 
bandits, many people killed and a reign of terror had de- 
moralized the population. Abundant food existed in other 
parts of China. It could not be taken into the famine areas 
in sufficient quantity, first, because some of these areas are so 
remote and so isolated by mountain ranges that they are 
reached neither by railroads nor highways, and second, be- 
cause the railroads have been so crippled and paralyzed by 
the depredations of the armies that only a fraction of their 
normal capacity has been 
available for moving food 
supplies into accessible fam- 
ine areas. 

It is to be made plain that 
the destructive forces which 
were chiefly responsible for 
the existence of the prevail- 
ing conditions did not cease 
their activity with the onset 
of the famine. Armies con- 
tinued to seize the small sup- 
plies of food which the pres- 
ence of famine made doubly 
precious. Bandits continued 


‘tificial causes or a combina- 
‘tion of them. The famine of 
: 1928-29 is the result of such 
a combination, but with ar- 
tificial causes largely pre- 
dominating. A drought was 
‘the immediate precipitating 
‘cause, the last straw added 
to the overwhelming burdens 
under which the people were 
staggering. Ruthlessly plun- 
dered by armies, by bandits 
and by confiscatory taxation, 
they were unable to meet the 
contingencies created by fail- 
ing harvests. Accustomed to 
occasional droughts, the rou- 
tine of life has long been ad- 
justed to meet the special 
demands created by them. 
Public grain reserves were 
accumulated during normal 
years and held against bad 
years. The thrifty farmers, 
too, held private reserves for 
emergencies. But in 1928 
and 1929, the regions af- 


that as the result of abundant rainfall, conditions in the 
principal famine areas are rapidly improving insofar as 
the restoration of a normal climatic regime can promote 
that result; 

z. That the destitution which prevails in the famine 
areas is the cumulative result of the chronic conditions of 
disorder, the crushing exactions of the war lords, the 
depredations of bandits, the enforced payment of con- 
fiscatory taxation, and the crippling and consequent in- 
ability of the railroads to function beyond a fraction of 
their mormal capacity—to these was added a severe 
drought which brought the whole to a tragic climax; 

3. That these conditions do not present a situation 
which can adequately be dealt with by a foreign emer- 
gency relief agency; hence do not warrant an appeal by 
the Red Cross to the generosity of the American people; 

4. That Chinese leaders would no doubt give more 
thought to the removal of the causes which impoverish 
their people and bring on such tragedies if they realized 
the necessity of assuming full responsibility for resulting 
relief needs; any acceptance of that responsibility by for- 
eign agencies cannot but retard this all important result; 

5. That the American Red Cross is convinced only a 
wise, strong, stable, central government can command tke 
power and resources and continuity of policy necessary to 
lead China out of her condition of disorder into a new 
area of peace, security and prosperity; and is further con- 
vinced that disastrous conditions leading to continued 
suffering will constantly recur until such a government 
comes into being. 


Sympathizing deeply as we do with the efforts of pa- 


triotic Chinese to bring about these happy conditions, we 
nevertheless believe that China should be permitted te work 
out her own salvation, and that to extend relief to her in 
the absence of conditions plainly due to an act of God— 
natural causes—but retards her ultimate recovery. 
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their operations. In the prov- 
inces the extent of their activ- 
ities was little less devastat- 
ing. Exorbitant taxes were 
drastically collected. Grad- 
ually, as the famine regions 
have become less able to sat- 
isfy the demands of military 
leaders and tax gatherers, 
their exactions have been re- 
duced. The railroads, how- 
ever, have remained subject 
to the demands of the “war 
lords” who have seized and 
hold a great proportion of 
the engines and cars of the 
roads and who take millions 
of dollars monthly from the 
depleted railroad earnings 
for the support of their out- 
law armies, while the roads 
are creating huge deficits.in 
operating expenses and are 
falling constantly into a 
more distressing condition of 
physical decay. 

Estimates of the extent of 
the famine and its severity 
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have varied widely. This variation seems to be due chiefly 
to the difficulty of drawing a distinct line between the 
enormous amount of chronic destitution in the country and 
that special body of need which properly falls into the 
classification of “famine.” Thus we find estimates of the 
number of persons affected by the famine of 1928-1929 
ranging from 4,000,000 by the American Advisory Com- 
mittee of Peiping, to 65,000,000 by the Famine Relief Com- 
mission of the Chinese National Government. The Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee endeavored to base its estimate 
upon the number of accessible sufferers from famine “due 
to natural causes.” Other estimates have not attempted 
to draw a line between natural and artificial causes. With- 
out this distinction, those who try to measure the famine 
find themselves adrift upon the shoreless sea of China’s 
poverty. 

The fact should be emphasized that famine relief in China 
is chiefly a matter of the purchase and transportation of 
grain. The grain is to be found in China. It need not 
be ground or made into bread or in any way prepared for 
consumption. It should be delivered to the famine sufferers 
at convenient points of distribution. Every village is sup- 
plied with the simple stone rollers by which the grain is 
crushed for use. This method of relief-giving reduces or- 
ganization and administrative costs to a minimum. It holds 
family and community together and prevents the demorali- 
zation inevitable when famine is allowed to drive families 
to distant places for work or food. A combination of 
famine prevention measures with relief work, while attract- 
ive in theory, is of doubtful wisdom: 

1. Because it has a tendency to divert interest and money 
from the essential object, namely: the direct and immediate 
relief of suffering. 

2. Because the nature of famine prevention projects denies 
relief benefits to a large proportion of the famine sufferers. 

3. Because famine prevention projects require much time for 
completion, and often continue to make demands upon the 
relief funds after the famine need has disappeared. 

Happily the famine of 1928-1929 is apparently nearing 
its end insofar as the restoration of normal climatic con- 
ditions can promote that result. Abundant rainfall has 
come to all the more important famine areas during July 
and August. The need of relief, while not entirely removed, 
has been very greatly reduced, and a wise application of 
funds already in the hands of public and private agencies, 
together with proper support from national and provincial 
governments, should make further demand upon American 
philanthropy unnecessary. 

Because Chinese methods of reporting afford little oppor- 
tunity for obtaining full information as to the disposition 
of relief funds, the American Red Cross Commission is un- 
able to give exact facts as to the amount and distribution of 
money contributed by the national and provincial govern- 
ments. The national government in March, 1929, an- 
nounced a ten million dollar (Mex) famine relief bond 
issue. Some of these bonds were sold at 66 per cent of 
face value, but the total amount of sales and the disposition 
of the proceeds the commission was unable to ascertain. 
Final reports by the government will probably supply the 
complete information now lacking. Provincial govern- 
ments in several instances have expended considerable 
amounts for relief, now not known to the public, but it 
may be that eventually all this will be given proper pub- 


licity. 
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Several national and international private organizations 
have been active in the famine areas. Here only the 
international agencies need be mentioned. The China For- 
eign Famine Relief Committee of Shanghai has expendec 
several thousand dollars through local relief committees ir 
the famine areas. A body known as the American Adviso 
Committee in Peiping has been the recipient of the reli 
funds collected by China Famine Relief, Inc., of New York. 
It, however, has not expended these funds but has log 
them for expenditure chiefly to the China International 
Famine Relief Commission of Peiping. That commission, 
which is a permanent organization, has been particularly 
active in relief operations. It works in part through local 
committees in the famine areas, but its main pre-occupation 
is with the construction of roads, dykes, irrigation systems, 
wells, etc., intended to afford relief to famine sufferers 
through employment and at the same time to leave some 
permanent contribution toward the prevention of future 
famines. The Salvation Army also has been active in the 
famine field. J 


(Be fact which has been forcibly impressed upon the 
attention of the American Red Cross Commission is 
the lack of coordination or cooperation among the relief 
agencies operating in the same fields. As a rule they were 
ignorant of each other’s work. An attitude of indifference, 
even of suspicion, was occasionally noted. It is obvious 
that much of effectiveness is lost by this aloofness, The 
increased power and momentum which result from co- 
ordinated effort, would be reflected in added strength for 
each unit. Failure to take advantage of this well established 
principle is equivalent to accepting a smaller return for the 
money and effort expended when a larger return is avail- 
able at no greater cost. 

Notwithstanding the dark threat of suffocation by the 
weight of its own population, numerous measures have been 
discussed which should have some effect in lessening the 
pressure of life upon the patient Chinese people. Great 
areas in China’s outlying possessions of Tibet, Mongolia, 
Turkestan, and Manchuria, might afford support for mil- 
lions of emigrants from the overcrowded provinces. Irri- 
gation and reclamation projects, increasing the productivity 
of the soil, reforestation, river control, extension of railway 
systems are among improvements which may some day re- 
duce the famine danger. 


There is little doubt that one of the serious needs of 
China today is the development of a consciousness on the 
part of the Chinese people respecting the fundamental causes 
of famine in their country. They would give more thought 
to these underlying causes if they were obliged to assume 
responsibility for the resulting relief needs, and any large 
acceptance of that responsibility by foreign agencies cannot 
but retard the growth of this public opinion without which 
little real progress can be expected. But China’s problems 
are enormous, complex and interwoven. They have been 
vastly increased by the political chaos which prevailed almost 
constantly from 1911 to the end of 1928 and of which 
the famine of 1928-1929 has been largely a product. To- 
ward the solution of these problems, foreign philanthropy 
can do little. Only a wise and stable government can com- 
mand the power and resources and continuity of policy 
necessary to lead China out of her period of disorder inte 
a new era of peace and security. 


; 


II. Yes: The China Relief Agencies’ Position 


By JOHN STEWART BURGESS, of Yenching University 


I admit that the American Red Cross report represents a factor 
in the situation, but it is overdrawn. It is to be regretted that it 
does not give credit to the relief measures put into effect by the 
Chinese government and private bodies. It minimizes the drought 
factor, and lacks a constructive plan to meet the situation. China 
needs friendly and wise help, not critical aloofness. | urge American 
help in ways that will stimulate the Chinese to assume increased 
responsibility for relief work, leading to prevention of future 


_ famines. We can administer effective relief work in spite of chaotic 


conditions. Such a policy is friendly and advisable. Experience 


proves this possible—A cable from Dwight W. Edwards, executive 


director of the China International Famine Relief Commission. 
HE description of the chaos in China and the clear 
analysis of many of its causes make the American 
Red Cross report a valuable document for all inter- 
ested in contemporary Oriental conditions. It is not with 
the data presented that one takes issue, but with the con- 


clusions regarding the inadvisability of large-scale American 


assistance, and with the one-sided emphasis. 


While leaving 


_ the reader with a clear picture of widespread disorganization, 


no conception of constructive movements and no appreciation 
of the vast social transformation now taking place among 
one-fourth of the human race is suggested. 

That famine conditions of large proportions still exist is 
verified by the latest cable dispatches. While rains have 
brought partial relief in Hopei and Shantung, no such good 
fortune has come to Shensi, Kansu, Western Honan, half 
of Suiyuan, and large sections of Charhar. Cabling from 
Peiping on October 16, the International Famine Relief 
Commission reports: ‘‘Serious famine conditions will con- 
tinue in large sections of Northwest China throughout the 
winter, and until spring crops mature.” 

As to the contention of the report that in many areas the 


famine is caused, not by “acts of God,” but by war and 


lack of transportation, and therefore famine sufferers should 
not be recipients of Red Cross assistance, as the New York 
Evening Telegram recently pointed out there was no hesita- 
tion in affording relief in the wake of the World War 
which itself was certainly a man-made mess. Even if we 
narrow the legitimate field for relief to those who are suffer- 


ing in areas where drought is the principal factor, conserva-. 


tive estimates indicate that there are some four millions 
affected in these sections. Why not help them? We should 
add that most famine workers in China give a far higher 
number of those suffering from the lack of rain. 

The whole distinction, however, between man-made and 
purely natural disasters becomes highly artificial in dealing 
with famine in China. A custom-hardened, medieval- 
minded people, largely as the result of the aggressive activi- 
ties of western diplomats, merchants and missionaries, is in 
the process of modernization. A nation of local and clan- 
minded farmers, living in isolated villages, are being welded 
into an articulate whole. Old imperialistic and paternalistic 
China has gone forever and the outlines of the new order 
are emerging. The moderns have organized the Nationalist 
Government in Central China, and are striving to extend 
their control over the nation. Six million are in modern 
schools, but sixty million ought to be. There are a few 
thousand miles of modern railroads which ought to be in- 


creased a hundredfold. Two hundred and forty million 
dollars are invested in modern industry, but there ought to 
be many billion. There is the beginning of the awakening 
and organization of factory-workers and peasants; but the 
mental outlook of these groups is largely as of old. The Na- 
tionalist Government controls a small percentage of the two 
million armed soldiers, most of whom are serving under con- 
tending war-lords who seized political power during the dis- 
organization following the overturning of the Manchu dy- 
nasty—the Nationalist Government ought, obviously, to con- 
trol the whole country. 

The term “ought” is out of place if it implies blame on 
the part of the modernists for not making headway more 
quickly. China is in the throes of historical forces as in- 
evitable as the “acts of God” of the insurance-writer. It is 
clearly impossible that these tremendous changes could have 
been made quickly or easily. They require the creation of 
new national institutions and the re-orientation of four hun- 
dred million people. 

The problem, then, is not the careful balancing of whethir 
the millions are starving because of drought or because of 
war and railroad disorganization; it is—can we effectively 
help them, caught as they are in a disaster partly due to nat- 
ural causes and partly incident to a colossal national reor- 
ganization. 


sles American Red Cross believes that helping these 
starving people will postpone the time when the Chin- 
ese will assume responsibility for caring for their own. 
There is no evidence that gifts so far have had that effect. 
On the contrary, demonstrations under foreign supervision 
of institutional relief, such as orphanages and old people’s 
homes, and of methods of dealing with famine situations, 
have resulted in the adoption of the new methods by native 
institutions and the great increase of interest on the part of 
Chinese citizens in philanthropic work, Famine relief gifts 
from Amerca have not lessened Chinese efforts. Reliable 
reports from the China Famine Relief estimate the amount 
given by the Chinese government as thirty million dollars. 
Edwards cables: “It is to be regreted that it [the Red Cross 
report] does not give credit to relief measures put into effect 
by Chinese Government and private bodies.”” The Chinese 
conception of “face,” and the awakened pride of the Na- 
tionalists, forestall the conclusion that foreign aid will de- 
crease domestic effort. 

“We can administer effective relief work in spite of 
chaotic conditions. Such a policy is friendly and valuable.” 
These words of Mr. Edwards, cabled from one of the 
worst famine areas, have been amply demonstrated by the 
work of the International Famine Relief Commission. This 
organization has given intelligent direct relief to hundreds 
of thousands in Chinese villages, and has initiated valuable 
enterprises of famine-prevention. By famine labor, wells 
have been dug, roads built, rivers and canals dredged. A 
far-reaching system of rural-credit societies has been instru- 
mental in rehabilitating impoverished farmers. The commis- 
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sion has a record of the efficient handling of many million 
dollars. In its entire history there is only one reliable in- 
stance of the misdirection of foreign money. In one area, 
$113 worth of grain was “stolen” by starving Chinese who 
raided one of their offices. 

If the American Red Cross, or any other organization, 
was expecting completely and adequately to solve the China 
famine problem by a concerted emergency drive, under 
American supervision, such a plan was doomed to failure. 
There is, however, no question that an emergency calling for 
the relief of millions of starving people does exist, and that 
effective measures of relief under joint Chinese and Amer- 
ican control can both save the lives of millions and be in- 
strumental in preventing future famines. What is, per- 
haps, more important is that such relief, expended with the 
full cooperation of the Chinese people, may afford a demon- 
stration to Chinese organizations struggling to meet their 
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own huge social problems, and may be the means of enlist- — 
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ing wider interest in China in constructive social welfare. 
It is unfortunate that at this time of crisis in the chang- 


ing life of China that the American Red Cross should not — 


only refuse to give its own assistance to famine sufferers in 
China, but should issue a report that will adversely effect all 


efforts in this country to ameliorate suffering in a great neigh- — 


boring nation. A generation or two generations from now 
no doubt the Chinese government and reorganized Chinese 
philathropic agencies can handle their own difficulties. At 


present, due to the stupendous problems of the national trans- 


formation, as well as to natural causes, the demand for re- 
lief is so great that the Nationalist Government and the 
Chinese people cannot handle their own problems. It is to 


be hoped that in spite of the Red Cross report the Amer- 


ican people will do their best to meet the challenge of need 
which Nationalist China presents. 


Consumers’ League 


By FLORENCE KELLEY 


the eighth year of the most interesting decade in all 

my life. For a few months, early in 1892, I had 
carried on a placement agency for neighborhood girls, ad- 
joining Hull-House and under the same roof with a morgue, 
agency and morgue both now long forgotten. 

In 1892 the federal government made, through Carroll 
D. Wright, as U. S. commissioner of labor, its inquiry 
into the slums of great cities. Of this inquiry Hull-House 
had been the Chicago center, and 
I had been in charge. The in- 
quiry had brought to light once 
for all, the characteristics that 
attend the sweating system al- 
ways and everywhere, the under- 
payment, the overcrowding, the 
squalor of the slums whence 
issued at that time, in New York 
and Chicago alike, our garments 
and a large proportion of our 
food. The subject had been up 
at the state and city conferences 
of the “uplift” bodies for seven 
years. Public opinion had 
changed, but little physical im- 
provement had followed. 

In 1894 I had been admitted 
to the bar of Illinois, via North- 
western University Law School, 
to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the state, my object be- 
ing to support in the local courts 
the eight-hours law for women, 
the child labor law, and the 
sweatshop law, which it was my 
sworn duty to enforce. WY 

From 1893-97, I had the honor y yy 
and joy of serving four years 
under that unterrifiable citizen, 


[: the spring of 1899 I was living at Hull-House in 
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Governor John P. Altgeld, as chief inspector of factories 
of the third great manufacturing state in this industrial 
Republic. My duty was to enforce the foregoing measures 
with one assistant and ten deputies, equipped with a pre- 
posterous appropriation of ten thousand dollars a year. Out 
of this were to be paid twelve salaries, traveling expenses 
covering the whole state, and the costs incident to inspecting 
thousands of tenement shops. 

Incidentally, among other activities, I had helped to 

organize the sadly shortlived, 
struggling little Consumers’ 
League of Illinois, modeled on 
earlier eastern ones of which the 
first was started in New York 
City in 1888 and 1889, by Mrs. 
Charles Russell Lowell and a 
group of her friends, whose ex- 
ample had been followed in 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

This was my background when 
I entered upon the office of secre- 
tary of the National Consumers’ 
League. 

In April, 1899, came to Hull- 
House John Graham Brooks of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, later 
for seventeen years president of 
the league and its most devoted 
and unwearied exponent, lectur- 
ing North and South and East 
and West, to all kinds of audi- 
ences avid for the teachings of 
that eminently reasonable and 
persuasive advocate of transition 
measures from the then prevail- 
ing, virtually unmitigated, com- 
petitive industry. From the 
Massachusetts league Mr. Brooks 
brought the news that a national 
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organization was to be formed immediately, and asked me 
to become its secretary. 

No time was lost. The post was accepted and, on May 1, 
1899, the first office of the National Federation of Con- 
sumers’ Leagues was opened in the Charities Building in 
New York City. Shortly after, its name was shortened to 
the National Consumers’ League. 

In all directions there were in those days stirrings of 
curiosity, and actual promise of sustained interest in the 
conditions of labor of women and children. Only organiza- 
tion on a national scale was lacking. 


HERE were then no comprehensive, continuous, offi- 

cially published industrial facts, and few effective 
volunteer organizations for getting them. Feebly manned 
and worse financed factory inspection offices and bureaus 
of labor statistics did exist in several states, of which 
Massachusetts was one. There Carroll D. Wright had, as 
early as 1876, published facts and interpretations which to 
this day are recognized as authoritative. This was the ex- 
ception which proved the rule. 

Naturally the first activity of a proposed national federa- 
tion of leagues formed of only four located in New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Illinois, was to obtain as 
rapidly as possible state, city, college and school member 
leagues. We had to enlist individuals wherever found, as 
subscribers to the central organization, through addressing 
meetings of every accessible kindred body. The idea spread 
without opposition wherever there were women’s clubs and 
forward-looking churches. The myriad social and anti-social 
organizations which have sprouted mushroomwise since the 
war, were then undreamed of. The word “overorganization” 
in relation to social work had yet to be coined. 

Through the effective exertions of Mrs, Frederick Nathan, 
a Consumers’ League was founded in France, by Madame 
Jean Brunhes, in 1904, there being then 57 branch leagues 
scattered over the United States. 


N 1908 Mrs. Nathan and I attended the first Inter- 

national Conference of Consumers’ Leagues in September 
at Geneva, Switzerland. There were present representatives 
of the Consumers’ Leagues of France, Switzerland and Ger- 
many. There being no Consumers’ League in England, 
delegates came from the Anti-Sweating League. One of 
them, Mr. Mallon, had just returned to London and came 
to Switzerland from Australia, where he had been studying 
the workings of the minimum wage and trade board laws 
on which he reported so dynamically that the subject has 
not yet subsided. There were 650 subscribers to the inter- 
national conference and several hundred men and women 
were present at every session, including many from the lead- 
ing industrial nations of Europe. ‘The meetings were held 
in the aula of the University of Geneva, M. de Morsier, 
a member of the General Council of Switzerland, presiding. 
In 1913 Mrs. Nathan and I attended in Antwerp the second 
International Conference of Consumers’ Leagues. Un- 
happily it was the last. The movement in Europe did not 
survive the war. 

From the foundation of the National Consumers’ League 
our thesis was, that the responsibility for bad conditions rests 
largely with the consumers; that ignorance is no excuse; 
that silence gives assent; that useful protest rests always 
upon carefully sifted facts; that trade unions and philan- 
thropic organizations can only supplement social legislation, 
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not take its place. Among manufacturers there were firms 
and competing corporations, of great importance, to whose 
social conscience and whose pride it was possible to appeal 
successfully, though the Consumers’ League was obviously 
never in a position to add appreciably to the producers’ 
profits. Our appeal was always to their social conscience and 
pride, and to the consumers’ conscience and energy alone. 

The value, in advocating social improvements in retail 
trade, of the appeal to pride, had been steadily demonstrated 
by the Consumers’ League of New York City since its 
foundation in the winter of 1889-90. To this day it is true 
that the appeal to fear, for instance of contagion or infection, 
when addressed to the shopping public has never been an 
effective appeal. Looking back over the long period of 
thirty years, it is quite clear that pity has always counted 
far more as a source of motive power for improving social 
conditions in the area in which we were engaged, than 
reason, intelligence or fear. 


4 


X 7 HEREVER children worked, the appeal to pity was 
overwhelming. From puny news boys and violet 
peddlers on New York City sidewalks, to the wretched, 
profane, dwarfish little “blower’s dogs” in glass houses in 
the Mississippi Valley and Pennsylvania, from the basting- 
pullers not yet old enough for primary school, who sat up 
to all hours with the adult members of their families to 
work, to the adolescent boys who died in the Cherry Valley 
coal-mine disaster—wherever children worked, pity assured 
response from the community in their behalf. So, in the 
course of years, the National and State Child Labor Com- 
mittees arose from our revelations. 

The first important discovery in the field of economics 
made by the New York Consumers’ League in its first year 
was, that there was no lowest level beneath which the wages 
of women could not be crowded down. At that time this 
was a most painful surprise because of the American tradi- 
tion of the superior position of the American wage-earners. 
After the New York City white list of department stores 
had been in use some years, there was a provision for six 
dollars a week as the lowest wage limit for stores. 

When in 1900 the National Consumers’ League label 
was introduced for use on women’s stitched white under- 
wear, no wage limit was set. It was so obvious that with 
no union in the workshops, and no trade board in the states, 
there was no basis; and not until the publication of a book 
entitled Making Both Ends Meet by Sue Ainslie Clark and 
Edith Wyatt (1911) was eight dollars discussed. These 
discussions were forerunners of the long and serious effort 
of the National Consumers’ League to introduce, in all the 
states, minimum wage laws adapted from those which had 
been developing in Australia since 1893. Never before did 
a proposed industrial measure for the benefit of the un- 
organized, the young, the unskilled, and aged make in this 
country progress comparable with the introduction of 
minimum wage commissions and laws, following 1912 when 
Massachusetts adopted the first minimum wage bill in 
America. 

It is of interest that the investigation of women’s wages 
which preceded the nationwide agitation for this urgently 
needed legislation was made possible by the generous action 
of Mrs. Glendower Evans of Boston, one of America’s 
most devoted and unselfish social workers. The actual work 
of investigation was directed by Mary W. Dewson, then 
research secretary of the National Consumers’ League, who 
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later prepared also the brief in the California minimum wage 
case and compiled, with Felix Frankfurter, the volume en- 
titled State Minimum Wage Laws in Practice. 

On October 19, 1925, minimum wage measures were in 
force in Arkansas, California, Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, Porto Rico, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin. Of these, four had been up- 
held by the highest courts of their states, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Oregon and Washington. 

Unfortunately, however, on April 9, 1923, more than 
two years before the Supreme Court of the United States 
had decided by a five to three decision that the District of 
Columbia minimum wage law was contrary to the United 
States Constitution, and on October 19, 1925, the same 
court, Mr. Justice Brandeis dissenting, held the minimum 
wage statute of Arizona contrary to the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas had meanwhile held un- 
constitutional as to adult women the Kansas minimum wage 
statute. The minimum wage laws of Massachusetts and 
California are still in force never having been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The decision of the highest court on April 9, 1923, 
paralyzed the movement for further enactment of minimum 
wage statutes for adult women in this country even at the 
lowest wage levels until one of two things occurs: until, 
with the passage of time, the personnel of the Supreme Court 
is fundamentally changed; or until experiences kindred .to 
those now proceding in the Carolinas and Tennessee produce 
such a revulsion of feeling in favor-of effective social legis- 
lation as shall cause the Supreme Court to reverse this 
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decision. It has for nearly seven years placed upon the labor 
organizations an impossible task, one which could be 
adequately performed only by the states and by legally, con- 
stituted organizations of employers, employes and representa- 
tives of the public, all intelligently cooperating. 

This free democratic Republic has since 1923 stood alone 
among industrially developed nations in leaving the un- 
organized, the unskilled, the aged and the children subject 
to unlimited competition. 

Throughout these thirty years it has been necessary to 
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combat chronic industrial evils arising from cupidity of — 
employers, apathy of the public and, since 1922, active op- | 
position from people to whom the life, health, safety and — 


education of the workers mean less than the establishment 


of theoretical industrial equality of the sexes. The latter is 
fortunately limited chiefly to the Woman’s Party. 

Because of the prevailing industrial prosperity the gradual, 
inevitable results of the Sutherland decision have been slow 
to appear. Now, however, the Carolinas and ‘Tennessee 
exhibit the price to be paid for that anti-social interruption, 


by the Supreme Court of the United States, of the inevitable — 


development of protective industrial legislation. 
The National Consumers’ League celebrates its thirtieth 
anniversary, in New York on November 16. Senator 


Wheeler will urge at the luncheon which closes a three- 
days meeting, the need of a congressional investigation of 
the textiles. And the National Consumers’ League will add 
to its permanent program a new item: participation in the 
nationwide campaign for minimum wage regulation for 
minors in industry, both boys and girls. 


Drawing by Ethel Spears for the National Consumers’ League 
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Movies Children Like 


By ALICE MILLER MITCHELL 


Drawings by Alois V. Fabry, Jr. 


HE children say that a movie must have in it a 

nero, a villain, and “plenty of action.” Anything 

extra may be added, but to their minds these are 
the fundamental ingredients. “In all stages of life there 
is a villain,” writes a twelve-year-old Boy Scout on his 
motion-picture quiz paper. In the movies there must be 
villains so that there may be heroes. With these three basic 
elements thoroughly mixed, a movie may be a “western,” 
a romance, a historical film, or one of adventure, and it will 
delight the heart of a child. At different ages children 
usually show preferences for certain kinds of pictures. This 
is true regardless of the group to which they belong, for 
class, home environment, and the other factors that appear 
to affect a child’s movie experience, do not influence his likes 
and dislikes in movies. 

For the present research, the 10,052 children studied were 
asked to name the kinds of movies they like best, giving 
their first, second, and third choices. The various types of 
motion pictures were not listed and presented to the chil- 
dren for checking, but each child on his own initiative named 
and described the three kinds of movies he liked best, giv- 
ing them in the order of his preference. The types of films 
given by these children fall into the following groups: 


Adventure Romance 
Comedy Sport 
Education Tragedy 
Historical War 
Mystery Western 


_ The following table shows the different kinds of movies 
that were named as first choice by the boys and girls, given 
in the order of their popularity: 


the same kinds of films as do the boys, but show a difference 
in the order of preferences. ‘Boys favor pictures of action 
and adventure above all others. Girls like these films also, 
but they place movies of love and romance above them. Boys, 
however, are not entirely callous to the appeal of a romance 
movie, especially the older boys. Most of them like a “mod- 
erate amount of loving,” as one of them expressed it. There 
are some, however, who enjoy even a greater degree. A 
Boy Scout of seventeen years said that ‘“‘red-hot romances” 
were his favorites and another liked best “the kind of movie 
that makes you feel all excited—arouses your senses.” 

Some of the older boys look upon the romance movies as 
a sort of “Guide to Young Men in Love.” A highschool 
boy said that his favorite movies were “love plays—makes 
you see love blindness,” and a delinquent boy of seventeen 
likes “romance, because it shows you how you would do 
yourself,” 

While the younger boys are more interested in pictures of 
action a few of them will tolerate “some loving action,” es- 
pecially if it is in connection with “plenty” of other action, 
as “love and romance where the hero does great things and 
it ends O. K.” One Scout of twelve favors romance movies 
because, he says, ‘‘romance is the impetus of all adventure.” 
He also likes “adventure with romance that makes your 
blood surge.” Another Scout also likes “dramatic pictures 
because they show real acting, such as love and tragedy.” 
Most of the younger boys, however, feel that the love motif 
running through a film is something quite unessential to a 
good movie. Almost all children like movies of all types 
although they have their favorites, and they will go to see 
any kind of a movie rather than to see none at all. 

Girls also use the romance movie as a training course in 


“ro- 


The movies 
that hold the greatest at- 
traction for a delinquent 
girl of fifteen are “love ones 
when a girl can pull things 
over a man and sad ones— 
when a girl is poor then she 
gets a good-looking fellow.” 
Another delinquent girl re- 
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ported that she likes “ro- 


Boys Per cent Boys Per cent 

° Sabie 20.4 Sports 6.6 the delicate art of loving and being loved. One girl says 
Spey $523, y yas 5: that she prefers romance plays to all others because they 

ered Be a a 39° tegt idea of love,” and still another lik 

Mystery 10.1 Tragedy 33 give me an idea ‘of love,” and stillyanothen tke a 

Historical 6.6 Educational >. mantic picture” best ‘because it sets a person to thinking of 
Girls Per cent the future. 

Romance 19.4 

peenesy eile To find out objectively just why and how 
estern 12.0 Prat: 

Tragedy 9.2 often Johnny and Peggy go to the “pitchers, 

Mystery 9.1 and what happens to them there, Alice Miller 

—) eirae s Mitchell, through the Wieboldt Foundation, re- 

Bt ov eice 6., cently made an “inquiry into the movie expert- 

Educational 21 ence’ of 10,052 Chicago children. Of these 

War 19 4,800 were average public elementary and high- 


It was found in the pres- 
ent study that the Scouts, 
the group of public-school 
children, and the group of 
juvenile delinquents like 
practically the same kind of 
movies. Children of corre- 
sponding ages in the three 
groups show similar likes 


and dislikes. ‘The girls like 


school children; 1,419 were boy and girl off end- 
ers in correctional institutions; 3,833 were Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts “who have a certain de- 
gree of organized leadership in their lives.” 
Data gathered through written quizzes were 
supplemented by some personal interviews. This 
article is taken from a chapter of Mrs.Mitchell’s 
book, Children and Movies, to be published 
this month by the University of Chicago Press. 
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mance because he always gets 
the girl he loves and she al- 
ways gets the man she loves.” 
One girl of fourteen says 
that her favorite kind of 
movie is one about ‘“‘romance 
—love ’cause it thrills.” One 
of seventeen likes “love pic- 
tures because they show the 
different ways that people 
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love one another and how some are crooks.”’ 

The Girl Scouts like love movies too, but they call them 
pictures of “chivalry.” They prefer films dealing with the 
“days of knighthood” and with “sentiment.” 

To the boys, the test of a good movie is the amount of 
action there is in it; the more action the better the movie. 
While almost all movies have a certain degree of the love 
element in them, those which are the so-called “romance pic- 
tures” either do not contain a great deal of ‘“‘action” or the 
romance element is so emphasized and the love scenes are so 
prolonged that the action parts break out only in spots in- 
stead of dominating the film. It is these spots which make 
a romance movie tolerable to the younger boy. 

A Scout reports that the kind of movies he likes best are 
those which show “lots of fighting, lots of shooting, lots of 
riding.” Another Scout relishes pictures of “fighting, horse- 
racing, battles at sea, and fires;” while a third favors “fight- 
ing, shooting, rough-riding, and aiming.” Movies showing 
“fist fights, hero-saving, and moments of accident” are the 
favorites of a grade-school boy, and scenes of fights, any kind 
of fights, “gun, sword, artillery and fists,” delight another. 
“Fighting, love, and leaping;” “fighting, love, and stunts ;” 
and “roping by cowboys and police in 
gun-fights” attract others. 

Instead of these fire-flashing, perpetual 
motion ‘‘westerns,” 
the films of more intensified thrills, as 
pictures that are built around various 
kinds of crime. A delinquent boy likes 
to see movies in which there is robbery: 
“T like to see them rob and get caught 
at it.’ Another one likes “safe-cracking 
and safe-blowing.” A delinquent girl 
prefers to see pictures of “robbery where 
they are always fighting.” 

Murder comes in for a certain share of 
popularity. A grade-school boy of thir- 
teen years gives as his favorite kind of 
motion picture: ‘A roaring blood-drip- 
ping murdering movie with the hero a 
big crook who reforms.” It seems that 
to him “‘all’s well that ends well,” but he is probably not 
interested in the ending. 

A delinquent boy of fourteen who attended the movies 
from three to four times a week before his commitment to 
a correctional institution and who reported that he usually 
obtained money for 
admission by stealing 
it, gave the following 
as his favorites: “I 
like to see somebody 
get killed. I like to 
see some one getting 
robbed. I like to see 
the police trying to 
catch somebody.” 


A delinquent girl 
likes to see movies of 
“murder where they 
can’t find out who 
was the murderer.” 
Another girl, a thir- 
teen-year-old public- 
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school girl in the 
eighth grade, prefers 
movies with scenes of 
murder, she says, ‘‘be- 
cause I just like it.” 
Not only delinquents, 
but many Scouts also 
enjoy that gruesome, 
creepy thrill that is 
produced by movie 
murders. <A Boy 
Scout lists as follows 
the kinds of films that 
interest him most: 
“Love stories and all 
that; war stories and 
all the killing in it; , 
bloody murders; he-man stuff’—young America indeed! 

War movies hold a great fascination for some of the boys 
but are not regarded very highly by the girls. A Boy Scout 
says, “I like war stories best, because it could be true.” An- 
other gives war pictures as his favorite kind of movies “be- 
_ cause they show action, what I call real 

action.” And another Scout reports that 

he likes them “because I like to see men 
fighting.” 

Some children like war movies be- 
cause they produce a thrill of patriotism. 
A Boy Scout says that “they stimulate 
the blood and arouse appreciation for 
American efforts.” A Boy Scout of 
twelve, after witnessing the motion pic- 
ture of Old Ironsides, said, ‘‘l was filled 
with emotion.” 

Any movie with a “detective” in it is 
sure to receive a good share of juvenile 
appreciation, for a detective’s presence on 
the screen gives assurance that something 
deliciously mysterious is just about to 
happen. A Boy Scout of sixteen years 
likes a mystery movie “because it wakes 

one up and sharpens his wits and senses as to who’s who.” 
A grade-school boy of twelve enjoys mystery stories “about 
men that were murdered and how crime is caught.’”’ An- 
other child likes a movie that is “based on something weird, 
holding your interest spellbound.” 

Comedy is ever popular with children. Many prefer 
comedy movies to all other types. It appeals to the younger 
children because it is “just like the funnies, only bigger and 
funnier,” and to the older children “because it has the power 
of yanking a person out of a gloomy spell,” and “because you 
forget your troubles and are happy.” 

Some children enjoy tragedy more than they do comedy. 
A grade-school boy says, “I like sad pictures because they 
make me think of the wrong I did at home.” A delinquent 
boy likes a movie that is “somber, because it helps us realize 
our true nature,” and a Boy Scout prefers “a movie with a 
hard-luck plot.” “A quiet movie, one you can daydream in, 
a dark movie” is the favorite of another Scout. 

Educational motion pictures, “historical pictures that 
teach and do not give silliness and giddiness,” “sport movies 
because they have plenty of action,” “dramas because they are 
true to life,” and “jazz movies, ones that have the younger 
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set of people and who are wealthy and sporty”’—all make 
their appeal, 
There was as much variety and individuality of taste ex- 


Pressed by each child in naming his three choices as there 


was in the variety of types of pictures named. Some children 
gave as their third choices movies that were somewhat akin 
In type, as westerns, adventure, and war, while others showed 


a variety of preference, as: first choice, war; second choice, 


romance; third choice, comedy. One boy of thirteen years 
gave as his three choices: pictures about God; foreign coun- 
tries; U. S. Navy. A grade-school girl of thirteen gave: 


First choice, a movie referring to love; second, a sad movie; 


third, a funny movie. Another grade-school girl of four- 
teen likes the following kind of movies: 


Historical with a little humor mixed in or pictures not of 
this period. 

Pictures where the reasons for many actions do not come till 
the end. Mysterious. 

A Jackie Coogan type once in a while so as not to get tired 
of other sorts. 

(I like a little love mixed in with any show.) 


A seventeen-year-old delinquent girl gave as her favorite 
kinds of movies: 

Passion plays or plays that show and express the way you feel. 

Wild West or plays that have cowboys in them and show 


they can do and dare. 
Comedies or plays that are different and make you laugh. 


A Girl Scout gives as her three preferences: 


I like college pictures best because they give one an idea of 
college life and the fun that can be had. 

I like Canadian pictures next best because they show the 
dangers that North West Mounted Police meet. 

For third choice I like society pictures because it gives one 
the chance to see how the “400” squander their money. 

A Boy Scout, a Russian boy of seventeen who has been 
in the United States only a few years, chooses: 

Something with classical music in it. 

A movie about hills or woods and no human being in it. 

A quiet western play. 


A grade-school boy of twelve years writes: 


First, I like adventure because I wish some day I could do 
it myself. 

I like a mystery second because it gives you the thrill. 

Third, I like a comedy because it cheers you up and makes 
you laugh. 

A high-school boy of sixteen gives as his favorite kinds 
of movies: seas stories; sex stories; stories of nature. 

From the data gathered from the 10,052 children for the 
present study it seems apparent that the kind of movie a child 
likes best and the ones which stand out most vividly in his 
mind are of two classes: those which he recently has seen 
and those large, important films which are super-productions, 
as The Covered Wagon, The Big Parade, The Birth of 


a Nation, and others. In naming the particular films which 
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they have seen and liked better than any others, the majority 
of the children named those which were current at the time 
of the investigation. This, however, was not true in the case 
of the delinquent children who were committed to institu- 
tions, They usually named movies that they had seen be- 
fore entering the institution. The motion pictures named 
were of such variety that classification was impossible. 
Here, as in the case of the giving of the kinds of movies 
most popular, the films were not listed, but the child was 
left to name the ones he liked best. 

Those children who did not give a current or a recent 
movie as the one they liked best usually gave the super- 
production that had been shown sometimes as long as three 
or four years previous to the survey. These films seemed 
to stand out quite clearly in their minds. A Boy Scout of 
seventeen writes of a movie he saw when he was twelve: 

Perhaps the movie that will last the longest in my memory 
is The Birth of a Nation. ... One of the most startling features 
of the show was the grand climax which showed the magnificent 
assembly of the Klansmen and to me it seemed to be one of the 
most inspiring moments I had ever seen in the movies. No one 
character stands out as I think over the show but it does not 
seem right that any one should stand out in such a picture as 
this affecting as many people as it does. 


Another Scout of sixteen writes as follows of a film he 
had seen long before, The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse: 


I liked it immensely. It showed pictures of Purgatory in 
which the Apocalyptic Beast was shown. 

I like to see gruesome and awe-inspiring pictures of beasts 
that breathe fire through their nostrils. I like war scenes 
because they are exciting and full of action. I like the change 
of scenery from South America to France. I like to see love- 
making as Valentino made it, although I think it was rotten of 
him to steal another man’s wife. 


The Ten Commandments and The Passion Play were 
also remembered by many children as the most interesting 
of all movies. 

Sometimes a movie makes adverse impressions on a child. 
A Boy Scout of fourteen writes of a motion picture entitled 
It: “I believe It with Clara Bow is entirely a menace to 
the community. Pictures of such sort should not be allowed 
in the community.” An older boy, one of seventeen years, 
writing of the same picture, says: “I liked It. It was a 
wonderful interpretation of alluring young women.” An- 
other boy of seventeen also thought that this picture was 
the best he had ever seen, he says, “because it had what we 
all need”; and a highschool girl likes the same picture 
“because it was so like real life.” 

Whether movies are old or new, superproductions or 
mediocre films, they all have an audience. For all the types 
of movies exhibited there are as many different tastes to 
enjoy them. There is a movie for everybody. The children 
think that every movie is for them, for they like them all— 


every one. 
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SOCIAL PRACTICE 


the increase in the relief case load” over a period cf years. Other 
factors include underemployment; a notable increase in the 
‘number of widows with dependent children; an increase in old- 
age problems, a disproportionate increase in the number of 
Negro families under care and in families coming to Baltimore 
from rural Maryland, and a higher standard of financial aid. 


Law aa) Social Work 


“VT AW is one method of solving human problems,” says John 

S. Bradway, secretary of the National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations, in the September issue of The Annals. 
a special number-edited by Mr. Bradway on the subject of Law 
and Social Welfare. And he might have added right there what 
the whole volume implies: that social work is another, and 
Kipling to the contrary, ever the twain shall meet. In this 
number (price $2 paper, $2.50 cloth, of The American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, Philadelphia) social workers on 
the one hand and lawyers on the other explain their common 
field of action. In the social-worker group, among others, are 
the well-known names of Joe] D. Hunter, Fred R. Johnson, J. 
Prentice Murphy, Kenneth L. N. Pray, and William J. Norton; 
for the bar there speak such eminent authorities as Allen Ward- 
wel, Reginald Heber Smith, George W. Kirchwey and Justin 
Miller; while Robert W. Kelso has a foot in each field. Other 
contributors bring in the viewpoints of sociology, education, 
psychiatry and the like. This volume may well take a perma- 
nent place on the shelves of social working libraries alongside 
Mr. Bradway’s detailed discussion of Law and Social Work, 
an Introduction to the Study of the Legal-Social Field for 
Social Workers, which appeared in the summer as Social Service 
Monograph No. 6 of the University of Chicago Press (price 


$1.50). 


A Worry in Time 


D° your winter’s worrying early—that is, early enough to 
_ avoid some of the need for it—was the advice sagely 
handed out last June by the American Association for Organiz- 
ing Social Work in a special bulletin entitled The Time to 
Plan is Now, advocating the establishment of permanent com- 
mittees on unemployment to promote steady employment and to 
have on hand at all times the facts on unemployment. A num- 
ber of cities, the October News Letter reports, have ac- 
complished this aim. Cincinnati, for example, has a permanent 
committee on stabilizing employment, with ten sub-committees 
on such aspects as state and city employment, continuous and 
temporary employment, public works, cooperation with agencies, 
state and national cooperation, the transient problem, publicity, 
education, and fact-finding. This last, the secretary reports, 
“will give the city the first and most complete employment and 
unemployment census it has ever had.’ Chairmen of the sub- 
committees are members of the central permanent group. In 
Hartford, the mayor appointed a commission to study unem- 
ployment after the family case-working agencies, Jewish, Catho- 
lic and C. O. S., refused to accept any more cases in which this 
was the problem. Extra copies of the association’s bulletin on 
The Time to Plan may be had for the asking from the office at 


130 East 22 Street, New York City. Linton 
B. Swift, executive secretary, declares: 


Although it may not be our function to 
propose any particular remedy for such social 
evils as unemployment, it assuredly is our 
function to stimulate responsible groups in the 
community to seeking actively some remedy 
for community ills which cause distress in the 
families which we serve. 


In the reports from the agencies, unem- 
ployment continues to be an important fac- 
tor in the generally soaring costs of relief 
The Family Welfare Association of Balti- 
more, for example, found that while its total 
expenditure for 1928 was 131 per cent 
greater than that of 1919, relief had in- 
creased 180 per cent, and “unemployment 
has been the largest factor responsible for 


Shadows of Broken Homes 


| Re Germany come the results of a study of 4,000 school 
children that casts interesting side-lights on questions raised 
by Helen Glenn Tyson in The Survey of September 15 (page 
607) as to the education of clients’ children. The study, sum- 
marized by the U. S. Children’s Bureau, shows that retardation 
in school is 50 per cent more frequent among children of un- 
married mothers and those from families disrupted by the death 
of one or both parents or by divorce than among children from 
normal homes. Among children who had lost their fathers, 
retardation was 70 per cent more frequent than among those 
with both parents. In seeking the causes the author takes up 
the relative importance of inherited physical or mental inferi- 
ority and unfavorable environment in different types of cases. 
He believes that physical inferiority may be an explanation in 
the case of children one or both of whose parents died at an 
early age; that inherited mental inferiority may have been 
present in the children of unmarried mothers, particularly when 
the mother had more than one child of illegitimate birth: and 
that children of divorced parents may have inherited certain 
defects which were responsible for the parents’ divorce. In 
every case, confirming Mrs. Tyson’s belief in the special educa- 
tional needs of children from the types of families who are likely 
to require the services of social agencies, he found that lack of 
proper supervision, due to the absence of one or both parents, 
had affected the quality of the child’s school work. 


Arbitration by Their Peers 


GCA Gos Municipal Court has adopted a system of 
commercial boards of arbitration as finders of fact in 
civil cases instead of juries, according to an announcement just 
made by Judge Harry Olson. Each board will consist of three 
specialists in the field involved in the case: three bankers, for 
example, in a claim involving banking customs. The board 
will rule on the fact only, and the judge will rule on the law 
applicable in such a case of facts. The new system is modeled 
on that in use in England, and will have, Judge Olson be- 
lieves, the merit of making it possible to hold hearings at 
times and places convenient to business men, to expedite settle- 
ments, and avoid publicity and the “staging of a trial as in open 
court, where the parties face each other like enemies.” As the 
Chicago Municipal Court ordered judgments last year totaling 
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24,000,000, the plan will necessitate organization on a large 
scale. Judge Olson points out that the Municipal Court has 
been a pioneer also in being the first or among the first to 
establish a racket court, an election court, a court of domestic 
relations and a boys’ court. - 


How Prisoners Pay 
| eat the arbitrary life sentence imposed on fourth 


offenders should be eliminated in a revision of New York 
State’s “Baumes laws” was suggested at a recent hearing of 
‘the State Crime Commission by Dr. Walter N. Thayer, 
‘superintendent of the institution for defective delinquents at 
Napanoch, New York. Dr. Thayer, who leaves his present 
position this month to become superintendent of state prisons 
‘in Maryland, believes that the second and third offender pro- 
visions also should be changed and that a “substantial” sentence 
should be meted out on the first commitment or on the “earliest 
manifestation of habitual tendency to crime.’ He would even 
make it possible to impose life sentence in the first commitment 
should the offender fail to satisfy a parole board that he could 
readjust himself to society. 

A criminal is not deterred by a sentence that has a definite 
termination. Many of them come to prison with the idea of paying 
for their crimes by merely serving sentences, Then they feel free 
te go and sin more. With all respect to the courts, they are not 


‘im a position to prophesy the date when the criminal should be 
returned to society. 


Among recent studies of our present practices in penology is 
The Treatment of Adult Offenders and Children in Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, prepared by Leon Stern, of the Pennsyl- 
yania Committee on Penal Affairs, at the request of the 
Welfare Council of Wyoming County (Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania) and published by the latter; and also by Mr. Stern, 
Probation and the Parole of Offenders from Local Penal and 
Correctional Institutions, published by the Pennsylvania Crime 
Commission at 1514 Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Stern finds, apparently has the smallest 
expenditure in the Union for rural and small-town probation 
and parole service, and the side-lights on salaries (in a 
pumber of courts, most often $1,500 a year), and case-loads 
{in one county from 417 to 465 instead of the 60 con- 
sidered a maximum for effective supervision), explain a good 
many of the errors sometimes charged up against these 
methods of modern penal practice. 


Epidemiology of Crime 


hy ele science paves the way for growing social-work 
optimism in the eight-year geographic study of badness in 
Chicago by Clifford R. Shaw about to be published by the 
Behavior Research Fund (Urban Delinquency Areas, by 
Clifford R. Shaw, University 
of Chicago Press. Probable 
price, $4). From its vast 
and detailed tabulations of 
juvenile and adult — delin- 
quency _ reflected through 
many sources, one gets a 
picture of crime in Chicago 
as a stone cast into the 
center of the city, whose 
ripples diminish regularly in 
intensity as they radiate out 
from the crowded, shifting 
Loop to the more peaceful 
streets of homes and finally 
the suburbs. (The accom- 
panying map shows delin- 
’ quency rates, by mile zones, 
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of 8,056 juve- 
nile male delin- 
quents in one 
series.) Neigh- 
borhoods in 
transition from 
residence to 
business and 
factories, run 
down; popula- 
tion declines, 
community dis- 
integration of 
all kinds set in. 
Through the 
many years cov- 
ered by some of 


STATUS OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN 
THE UNITEO STATES AND CANADA 


| 
C1 Pension laws in effect. 

| C25) Pension Laws on statute Looks. 
WE No pension laws 


Still too black, and especially where the 
people are, is the inevitable moral of this 


the data, the new map prepared by the American 

Association for Old Age Security showing 
same run-down the status of old age pension laws in 
areas, where, North America 


willy-nilly, the 
newest and 
poorest residents of Chicago have had to live, have continued 
to breed badness and crime while their population has shifted 
from German to Italian, to Jew, to Negro or Mexican; while 
the same racial groups, prospering in a second generation and 
moving to better districts, have been quick to adopt the law- 
abiding ways of new neighbors (see The Survey, June 15, page 
361). It would seem that human nature adapts itself to com- 
munity standards, bad or good, as it gets a chance. From this 
point of view, much “crime” becomes not inborn “sin,” but a 
social disease, hence possibly curable if one can get at its social 
causes and antidotes. “Even the disorganized family and the 
delinquent gang... probably reflect community situations.’ Mr. 
Shaw’s impressive study is a contribution at once to the study of 
delinquent behavior and to the establishment of a social science. 


New Laws in Massachussets 


MONG tthe important social welfare laws passed by 
Massachusetts in 1929 is Chapter 305 requiring that 
boarding homes for aged persons shall be licensed by the State 
Department of Public Welfare for a term of two years, and 
that the department may prescribe conditions, shall supervise 
and may revoke licenses for cause. A boarding home for aged 
persons is defined as a home, other than a Massachusetts 
charitable corporation, “in which three or more persons over 
the age of 60 years and not members of the immediate’ family, 
are for hire, gain or reward, by contract or otherwise, provided 
with care incident to advanced age.” Up to Ocober 1, more 
than 100 applications for licenses had bcen received from 
throughout the state. Massachusetts’ enlightened penal legis- 
lation has been broadened, too, by a new measure authorizing 
commitment of prisoners to an institution for the insane for 
thirty-five days for proper care or observation pending de- 
termination of their sanity. Previously, only prisoners diagnosed 
insane at the prison could be so committed. 


Uncle Alec Scores Again 


HE Social Service Exchange in Chicago finds its earliest 

forebear in the department of registration established in 
the C. O. S. of that city in 1886 when Uncle Alec Johnson was 
its secretary. How that auspicious innovation has prospered, 
and what, after more than forty years, is the present practice 
here and in other cities is the subject of a monograph, The 
Social Service Exchange in Chicago, by Elizabeth A. Hughes 
and Francilia Stuenkel, and edited by Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge; price $1.50 of the University of Chicago Press, which 
publishes it in conjunction with The Social Service Review. 


NYONE who 

thrilled in 
Paris, London, Ber- 
lin or New York 
with the joyful 
peals of the Armis- 
tice bells on Nov- 
ember 11, 1918, will 
thrill again that 
now, at last, eleven 
years after, it has 
been possible to 
close Queen’s Hos- 
pital at Sidcup, 
Kent, England. 
This is the hospital 
made famous by the 
work of Dr. H. D. 
Gillies, who almost 
literally re-made the ghastly faces of disfigured men. Some- 
times as many as thirty successive operations had to be done be- 
fore a victim could be transformed so that once more he could 
mingle with his fellow human beings. Since Queen’s Hospital! 
opened in August, 1917, it has treated nearly 19,000 cases of 
facial injury, though of late only 80 of the 550 beds have been 
occupied. 
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Perils of Progress 
woe their use as ambulances, airplanes have proved 


a romantic new tool of medicine, but our very progress, as 
Dr. Walter M. Dickie, director of public health of Illinois, 
recently pointed out, may provide as well new problems for the 
health officer. The speed with which air travel can bring 
passengers from distant places might easily make it possible to 
transport persons infected with communicable diseases during 
the incubation period, and to land them here before the illness 
had developed in recognizable form, while now the ocean voy- 
age serves as a kind of automatic protection. Within striking 
distance by airplance there flourish ailments now alien to this 
country, such as Asiatic cholera, plague, yellow fever, dengue, 
and the like. By enacting rigid quarantine measures against 
dogs England was without a case of rabies from 1902 till 1918, 
when the disease was re-introduced by the pet pup of a French 
aviator who floated in over the quarantine stations. Only re- 
cently, after many cases, has England again got rabies under 
control. Airplanes will have to be regulated, Dr. Dickie points 
out, so that we may reap their benefits when it comes to carry- 
ing drugs and serums and sick patients, but control the immigra- 
tion of germs. 

Another hazard of modernity appeared recently in the fatal 
poisoning of several persons in Chicago by gas leaking from 
mechanical refrigerators. As a preventive measure, the U. S. 
Public Health Service advises the substitution of a smelly gas 
for methyl chloride, which is used in some electric systems, and 
has a slight and rather pleasant odor not likely to be detected 
by a waking or sleeping victim. Most systems however, use 
ammonia or sulphur dioxide, which give effective warning when 
there is a leak. 


Hospital Firsts 


Lee its School of Sociology and Social Service, Fordham 
University, in New York City, has just inaugurated what 
it believed to be the first university course in hospital manage- 
ment. As Michael M. Davis pointed out in a recent monograph 
(Hospital Administration: A Career. See The Survey, Sep- 
tember 15, 1929, page 606) here has been a billion dollar busi- 
ness, employing more than 600,000 people and caring for 12,- 
900,000 patients annually, for which heretofore no systematic 


training has been 
available. The 
Fordham course 
will extend over 
two years, with 
regular and special 
lectures by leaders 
in the various fields 
of hospital adminis- 
tration (including 
Mr. Davis him- 
self), “case for- 
ums,” and _ field 
tours to show prac- 
tice in existing in- 
stitutions. The pre- 
liminary list of 
topics to be con- 
sidered covers 
health and public relations, hospital economics, hospital. con- 
struction, legal relations, medical social service, out-patient 
departments, nurses’ training schools, medical staff, and so on. 

Other hospital news of urgent interest includes the launching 
of a campaign for $6,000,000 for a 200-bed building, to be 
known as Gotham Hospital, to serve the New Yorkers (it is 
estimated that there are 4,000,000 of them) “who are not rich 
enough to pay prevailing charges nor poor enough to receive the 
free care which is generously given by both doctors and hospitals 
to those who are indigent.” In addition to providing care at 
moderate cost, Gotham Hospital aims to serve as a demonstra- 
tion center for new ideas in hospital management, and among 
other innovations, -it will give women physicians an opportunity 
to serve on its staff on an equality with men. 

The New York Infirmary for Women and Children, the 
first hospital in the United States to specialize in its field, and 
probably the first hospital in the world to offer training to 
women physicians, has also announced a coming campaign for 
$3,000,000 to replace its present obsolete buildings on Stuy- 
vesant Square with a modern 21-story skyscraper structure. The 
infirmary was founded seventy-five years ago, by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman to take a medical degree in the 
United States, assisted by her younger sister, Dr. Emily Black- 
well, and by Dr. Marie Zackrewska. 


Do Clinics Cheat the Doctors? 


O find out whether or not families who could afford to 

pay a private physician were taking advantage of free ser- 
vice through baby health stations was the aim of a survey re- 
cently reported by the Bronx Committee of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. Detailed data obtained 
by trained social workers for 501 representative families in 1928 
showed that almost a third of these clients had a family income 
of less than $35 a week, while more than three-quarters had 
less than $50 a week. Adjusted to allow for size of family, and 
compared with standard budgets arranged to conform with liv- 
ing costs in the Bronx at that time, the schedules show that 
7 per cent of the families had incomes which placed them in 
circumstances of frank poverty and dependence. An additional 
26 per cent had barely enough to maintain themselves physically, 
with no reserve funds for emergencies of any kind. The largest 
group, 45 per cent, had sufficient income to provide decent and 
healthful living conditions but without any surplus for “com- 
forts,” or for savings for old age or emergencies; while 13 per 
cent might have “limited comfort,” but not luxuries, with modest 
reserves for medical emergencies and savings; and a final for- 
tunate 8 per cent appeared to have a surplus over the minimum 
of comfortable living. Expressed in terms of a family of five 
living in the Bronx in 1928, the budgets figured that less than 
$1,440 a year was poverty and dependence; $1,440 meant bare 
physical maintenance, with an allowance of $25 annually for 
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drugs and medical care; $2,150 implied health and decency but 
not comfort, with perhaps $75 a year for medical costs; while 
“bare comfort” might be obtained for $3,240 for the family of 
an industrial worker and $3,670 for a professional man’s family, 
in each case allowing $200 a year for the family bills from 
doctor, dentist and druggist. 


Getting Ahead of Deafness 


Y HAT the use of the 4-a or multiple telephone audiometer 
in the public schools to test the hearing of groups of children 
is the most effective present method toward the prevention of 
deafness, was the conclusion of an address by Dr. Horace 
Newhart of Minneapolis before the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Asssociation, published in the journal of 
that association (vol. 93, No. 15, p. 1117). A questionnaire 
sent out by Dr. Newhart shows that in the three years since 
it was put on the market the instrument has been used in the 
schools of a score of cities, and that at least 400,000 children 
have been tested in groups by this method. In many instances 
cases of partial deafness thus revealed explained a child’s 
slowness in learning, and made it possible to treat defects in 
hearing at an early stage while cure was still possible or to 
plan special educational measures for children who had need of 
them. As was pointed out in the discussion there are probably 
at least 5,000,000 persons of all ages in the United States with 
defective hearing, while “an aural disorder that is easily cured 
at the beginning is often hopelessly incurable next month or 
next year.” Dr. Newhart felt that little has been accomplished 
in the movement to prevent deafness in comparison with results 
shown in other preventive efforts, such as the prevention of 
blindness, tuberculosis or cancer, and urged the forming of 
a national committee including representatives of the medical 
groups in this field as well as the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing, the National Research 
Council, the National Education Association, American Public 
Health Association, American Child Health Association, Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher Association and American Association 
of School Physicians. 


Everybody’s Puzzles 


MPORTANT as a highlight in the fifty-eighth annual meet- 

ing of the American Public Health Association, held in 
early October in Minneapolis, was the emphasis on the need 
for including a study of mental hygiene in any program de- 
signed to promote health and happiness. This should be a red- 
Jetter year for mental hygiene through the coming of the First 
International Congress of Mental Hygiene scheduled for 
Washington, D. C., May 5-10, 1930. For membership address 
John Shillady, administrative 
secretary, 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York City; price $5 
with proceedings, $3 without. 
In the bulletin of the Illinois 
Society for Mental Hygiene 
Dr. Charles F. Read defines 
mental health as ‘“‘a state of 
mind in which the so-called 
mental faculties, thought, 
feeling and will, all work to- 
gether harmoniously so that 
a person behaves acceptably 
to the group of society in 
which he has grown up.” 
What this might mean so- 
cially is suggested by Dr. 
James L. McCartney, chief 
of the Connecticut Division 
of Mental Hygiene, writing 


Courtesy Answers 


Man and Giraffe (together) ; 
“How perfectly ridiculous!” 
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in the Connecticut Bulletin. 


We usually fail to realize 
that men and women are 
simply grown up children 
who have been molded by 
their environment. From time 
to time the insecure founda- 
tions which have been so 
painfully erected are sudden- 
ly swept aside and we resort 
to such desperate expedients 
as murder, capital punish- 
ment, gang slaughters, revo- 
lution and war. Mental hy- 
giene is beginning to ask 
whether, after all, such de- 
vices are not too crude and 
costly to be continued. Mental hygiene is unearthing basic errors 
which are not yet being considered in most government and 
diplomatic circles. The complexities of modern life are bringing 
up mental and physical puzzles which are everybody’s concern. 
In the majority of instances they are more mental than physical, 
and mental hygiene can assist in their solution, as it can in the 
understanding of some of those social upheavals which seem to 
be the product of an abnormal working of the mind of the general 
populace instead of the single person. 


For each person who is actually deranged mentally, Dr. 
McCartney points out, there are at least ten “who are blindly 
groping in that dreaded no man’s land between reality and un- 
reality, or sanity or insanity,” sick, cross, cruel, queer, preju- 
diced or incompetent. As a cheerful instance, note the mental 
processes of the gentleman confronting the giraffe. 


Parr OF YOUR 


SICKNESS IS 
TALKING ABOUT 
IT! 


Courtesy Hospital School Journal 


Help Prevent Cancer 


A iis help finance its work for the coming year the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer started on November 
- 1a sale of Christmas booklets, providing a “giving guide” 
and memorandum of gifts given and received. Copies 
will be supplied in any quantity from the offices of the 
society, 25 West 43 Street, New York City; price $1 
each. From the offices too may be obtained free in- 
formation on cancer, the disease whose cause is un- 
known and whose chief allies are fear and ignorance. 
Last year cancer stood second on the list of causes of 
death in the United States with a toll of 110,000 lives, 
and a money loss, according to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
amounting to practically $800,000,000 in the stoppage 
of earning capacity and the cost of medical and nursing 
care. The campaign of the society is for education in the 
recognition and prompt treatment of cancer, by which many 
lives can be saved and untold suffering prevented. 


An Harmonious Hydra 
XPANDING the principle that two heads are better than 


one, the study of Negro health in Tennessee has drawn in 
friendly faces until it must look like a nicely coordinated hydra. 
In 1927 Fisk University started a survey of Negro health in 
Tennessee with a grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial and the active aid of the state department of health. 
But to know conditions was not enough; why were they so, and 
what could be done to better them? So now a year of epidemi- 
ological research is under way, involving a budget of $69,500 
of which $27,800 is underwritten by the state department of 
health, $42,700 by the Rosenwald Fund, U. S. Public Health 
Service and National Tuberculosis Association: the most com- 
prehensive project, the state health commissioner believes, yet 
attempted under the leadership of a state public health agency. 
The Rosenwald Fund provided training for a member of the 
faculty of Meharry Medical College to direct field research; 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial was asked by Fisk 
to finance a trained Negro investigator of social and economic 
backgrounds; and the U. S. Public Health Service, Vanderbilt 


University and John Hopkins are aiding in special studies. 


COMMUNITIES 


A Model in Religious Planning 


BNI town to try religious unity’—thus ran a headline 
recently in a New York daily. Somewhat redundant, 
might be the reader’s comment, for if a town is really model 
does it not follow that it has achieved religious unity? And 
if it has religious unity, is it not truly model? But perhaps 
in this world of reality, we must expect inconsistencies, and 
so the news that the new town of Radburn, New Jersey 
(widely known as “the town built for the motor age’), is to 
pioneer in the field of cooperative religion is of real significance. 
Protestant religious life of Radburn is to be centralized. 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Baptists and members of the Reformed Church are to worship 
together under the guidance of a single pastor, the Reverend 
Deane Edwards, whose former church in Bronxville, New 
York, has been a leading example of the community spirit in 
religious work. To sponsor the new church, the Radburn 
Council of Religion has been formed by members of these 
Protestant faiths. Unique in American experience, the Radburn 
experiment is approved by the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Home Missions Council and the New Jersey State Council 
of Churches, all of which organizations have named represen- 
tatives as consultants to the council. Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell of New York hails it as “a forward step toward 
cooperative work of Christian churches in local communities 
and as evidence of a new spirit in modern religious life.” A 
model in city planning, perhaps Radburn will also become a 
model in religious planning. This experiment will be eagerly 
watched. 


Teaching Americans to Play 


EVA HAT do you do when you don’t have to?” That’s a 
poser. And we shall not attempt to answer it, but 
simply tell you that it was a title of one of the most illuminat- 
ing papers read at the sixteenth National Recreation Congress 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, October 14-19. Perhaps analysis 
of the hypothetical answers to this question asked the Congress 
by Otto T. Mallery, president of the Playgrounds Association 
of Philadelphia, would do much toward gaining constructive 
suggestions for the organized recreation movement of the 
country. “How many American families after all, are failing 
to find real play in their leisure hours?” asked Mrs. Thomas 
A. Edison in her paper read before this same group. A note of 
pessimism balanced by one of optimism ran through both papers; 
pessimism that, as Keyserling said, “in America leisure is not 
yet recognized as a possible life form,” that our play, in many 
cases only seems “to further tighten the tension on tired nerves” ; 
optimism that with proper leadership we Americans can be 
taught to “use” rather than “kill” our spare time. 


And here came the focal point of the 
congress. Last year Things and Their Use 
in Enriching Life, the material aspect of 
the recreation movement, so to speak, was 
emphasized. This year Leadership in Play 
and Recreation—the human aspect of the 
matter, was the central theme. Because 
twenty thousand leaders in public recrea- 
tion alone were employed in 1928 in cities, 
small towns and rural districts of the 
United States, and because of the signifi- 
cance and growing diversity of the duties 
and opportunities of these recreation leaders, 
the planners of the conference felt the time 
particularly opportune for a thorough dis- 
cussion of some of the more important 
problems of leadership as it affects play, 
recreation and leisure time. All sessions, 
except the evening meetings, were held in 
the form of discussion groups, where experiences pertinent to 
recreational leadership were exchanged, and advice freely asked 
and as freely given. 

Indeed, this congress had its philosophies and long distance 
planners, but space allows us to make only one or two more 
references to specific papers. Mrs. Eugene Meyer, chairman 
of the Westchester County, New York, Recreation Commission, 
courageously protested against the superimposing of recreation 
on adults and children, and touched on the wisdom of making 
recreation projects more often self-supporting—and self-respect- 
ing. A group of recreation executives, under the chairmanship 
of George E. Dickie, drew up a code of ethics for recreation 
workers. Joseph Lee, president of the P.R.A.A. and statesman of 
the recreation movement, presided at the mass meetings, saying 
little himself and saying it gracefully and with a touch of 
humor. At the opening session Kentucky’s governor, with a 
verbal bouquet and an appropriate flourish, knighted Mr. Lee 
a “Kentucky colonel.” He spoke truer than he knew of a man 
who is the kernel of the recreation movement in America! 


For the Citizen-to-be 


N March 2, 1929, a new naturalization law was passed. 

In July, the Council on Adult Education for the Foreign 
Born in New York City (112 East 19 Street) issued a 
bulletin on naturalization, revised according to that law, “giv- 
ing brief facts for teachers, social workers and others con- 
cerned with naturalization aid in New York.” The organiza- 
tion is over-modest, for detailed information on law and 
procedure for naturalization contained in the leaflet is applicable 
to foreigners living anywhere in these United States. Hence the 
bulletin is of great value to all who are concerned with naturali- 
zation, regardless of state boundaries, albeit the list of naturali- 
zation aid agencies appended refers only to New York City. 
That organizations working with immigrants have felt the 
need for such a bulletin and have appreciated its value is 
attested by the fact that a second printing has been necessary, 
three thousand copies of the bulletin having alredy been distrib- 
uted. The Board of Education alone has found it worth while 
to place one thousand copies in its evening schools. This unpre- 
tentious but important leaflet might well be copied by organiza- 
tions dealing with the foreign-born throughout the country. Here 
is indeed a concrete and tangible illustration of the mechanic: 
involved in that elusive process known as “Americanization.” 


Stock-taking in Sunnyside 


“ALS say we of The Survey! But thirty-two in the com- 

munity of one thousand families who reside at Sunnyside, 
New York, read this magazine, while of course The Saturday 
Evening Post leads the list with two hundred and seven fam- 
ilies among the faithful. But since The Atlantic Monthly and 
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Pictorial Review are not ahead of us, and such outstanding 
publications as The Forum and The New Yorker and The 
National Geographic boast even a smaller audience, we feel 
consoled. How did we obtain this important information? From 
a survey that the community of Sunnyside has made of itself 
for the very practical purpose of obtaining information which 
would be helpful in inducing advertisers to announce their 
wares in the town’s year book. But if the data obtained is 
analyzed by anyone with a bent for social statistics it reveals 
very striking facts. 

Some 451 families, 40 per cent of the families living in Sunny- 
side, returned the questionnaire, which contained fifty-seven 
questions presented under nineteen headings, namely, home 
ownership, rental of a telephone in the home, the use of all 
sorts of labor-saving devices, radio, piano and other instruments 
for indoor amusement, employment of servants, family income, 
age of members of household, length of residence in Sunnyside, 
health matters, newspapers and periodicals read and a number 
of other topics of more interest, however, to the individual ad- 
vertiser than to the social investigator. Of one thing the 
founders of Sunnyside may be assured—the people living in the 
community are of an economic class for which it was intended; 
the heads of 71 per cent of the families which own their homes 
and 90 per cent of the tenant residents having an income of 
$5,000 or less, approximately: one-third having between $2,500 
and $3,499. (The total family income was but slightly higher, 
as for the entire group the average total income was only $500 
more than the average income of the head of the family.) Out 
of 447 families—prepare for a surprise—but 146 stated they 
own acar. But 12 of the 70 families in the income group below 
$2,500 boast an automobile. In the matter of insurance, home- 
owners and tenants are equally thrifty—or otherwise, for 80 
per cent of the former carry fire insurance on household and 
personal effects compared to 77 per cent in the latter class, while 
63 per cent of both classes carry life insurance. Health workers 
take notice—65 per cent of the community’s population has its 
children from nine months to ten years old immunized for 
diphtheria, while 79 per cent have a family dentist and doctor. 


Tune in on N.L.W.V. 


U you want to keep abreast of current political events, in the 
year 1930 tune in every Tuesday evening at seven o'clock 
Eastern Standard Time on Station 
WEAF and listen to the talks on some 


phase of citizenship or political educa- | cvtst; Mey 
° ae Pr oF ng 
tion to be conducted jointly by the Na- WATER 
Ws WERE 
tional League of Women Voters and } TE oe 


the National Broadcasting Company. 
For two years this Radio Voters Service 
has been as popular as it has been in- 
formative, and now comes the an- 
nouncement that the company will con- 
tinue to offer the program arranged by 
the league free to all stations in its 
system and the Pacific Coast network. 
Originally started during the last 
presidential campaign, the 1929 series 
which ended with the adjournment of 
Congress, continued in a non-political 
year the same experiment in the use of 
the radio for political interpretation 
through weekly talks by newspaper 
men, government officials and others 
qualified to discuss political topics. and 
events. Within four weeks 1,127 per- 
sonal letters were received requesting 
copies of the pre-election reading list 
prepared by the American Library 
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Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Service relating to the subjects discussed in the radio talks. 

Now the league plans to undertake an informal campaign 
to encourage groups to listen : 
in. Schools and colleges 
particularly will be asked to 
Organize special groups for. 
this purpose, or to use the 
programs in connection with 
classes or clubs already formed. 
The League of Women Voters 
believes that the material it 
collects in the form of returns 
from press and public will 
prove of value, for it will be 
part of the subject matter to 
be used in a survey of the 
group use of the radio to be 
undertaken and financed by 
one of the large foundations. Hence this experiment should be 
of far-reaching as well as of immediate significance. 


Whither? Whence? 


G@)rE million persons daily are “on the go” in and around 
Philadelphia and Camden, Wilmington, Trenton, Chester 
and other large population centers in the Tri-State District. 
This astonishing figure comes as the result of an origin-destina- 
tion study recently made by the Regional Plan Federation of 
the Philadelphia Tri-State District. On June 6, every traveler 
on trolleys, bus and ferry within the region—roughly a circle 
swung thirty-five miles around City Hall, Philadelphia, was 
halted at one point or other by a state policeman and given 
a questionnaire, in which certain pertinent questions which 
applied to the general picture of regional transportation were 
asked; questions as to starting point, destination, time and 
method of trip. What was it all about? The federation, rely- 
ing upon the good-will and understanding of the traveling 
public everywhere in the four thousand square miles of the 
Tri-State District, was gathering certain broad index data to 
enable it “to chart graphically the streams of motorists, 
shoppers, office workers, laborers, school children, recreation 
seekers and others that circulate in and about the region from 
suburbs to cities and from one densely populated area to another.” 

And now the federation announces 
that project number 1 in the Regional 
Plan will be undertaken after the ma- 
terial gathered is analyzed and expert 
opinion further consulted and applied. 
Plans for a region-wide, co-ordinated 
system of highways and_ boulevards 
will finally emerge, looking to the 
eventual elimination of many grade 
crossings and to the provision of 
supplemental and circumferencial high- 
ways for the relief of congestion. 
Thus do modern city and_ regional 
planners plan for the future on the 
basis of first-hand factual information. 
Apropos of jams, give ear to the poet in 


the Sun Dial of the New York Sun: 


Mary had a little jam, 

It seemed to grow and grow, 

And everywhere that Mary drove, 
The jam was sure to go. 

It followed her out shopping, 

And it trailed her to the play— 
“T do not see,’ said Mary, 

“How the traffic gets that way’... 


Courtesy Girl Scouts 
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INDUSTRY 


On Being Bored 


EPETITIVE industrial jobs are usually boring to the 

workers, but the wholly mechanized processes are less 
monotonous than the semi-automatic. These are the conclusions 
of three British investigators, S. Wyatt, J. A. Fraser and 
F. G. L. Stock, whose report, The Effects of Monotony in 
Work, was recently published by the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board (London). Boredom, according to this report, 
cuts down both working speed and working efficiency. The 
decrease usually lasts from one to two hours, and is most 
marked about the middle of the period of tedium. The 
average decrease in the rate of work varies from five to ten 
per cent. The degree of inefficiency due to monotony varies 
somewhat with the mechanization of the task. Even a repetitive 
task which absorbs the worker’s mind keeps him from dwelling 
on uncongenial features of his job. When the work is wholly 
automatic, the mind can be detached from the task and directed 
to more interesting subjects, or conversation with his fellows 
keeps the worker buoyant. But if the worker’s mind is neither 
absorbed in the job nor free to roam, he finds repetitive 
processes excessively monotonous. This is especially marked, 
these inquirers found, in semi-automatic processes which require 
enough attention to prevent mind-wandering, but not enough 
for complete mental occupation. Under long exposure to 
monotonous conditions a job which is at first tedious sometimes 
becomes tolerable and even mildly enjoyed. 


Facing Hazards 


HEN we first started to civilize the factory it was 
with so-called big business that we had to contend. The 
opposition was organized against what was termed the intrusion 
of government into the private management of business. Now, 
however, our concern is no longer with the large enterprise. 
Large-scale business has definitely mastered the lesson that 
industrial safety and health pay in terms of increased pro- 
duction, in terms of waste elimination, in terms of fewer 
sleepless and fretful nights for employer and employe alike. 

“The legislator or industrial commissioner is now met by 
the indifference of the small plant operator who combines 
within himself the functions of owner, financier, production 
director and sales manager. He literally has no time to think 
of safety. Payment of an insurance premium, in his case, serves 
only to eliminate the apprehension of possible legal liability. 

“To be specific, in machine tool factories it was shown that 
one large plant had an accident frequency of 12.8, whereas 
eleven small plants together employing as many operatives as 
the one large plant had an accident frequency of 34.15. 
In paper milling, one large plant showed a frequency of 
4.82, while ten small plants together employing as many as 
the large one, had a combined record of 63.18. In auto- 


ac 


mobile manufacturing, eleven plants showed 
a frequency of 36.12, when one large plant 
had succeeded in reducing its accident fre- 
quency to 0.4. % 

“In spite of the apparent trend toward 
large scale production, it is nevertheless true 
that a tremendous portion of our manufac- 
turing is done in plants of moderate size. 
The problem of the small plant will, there- 
fore, have to be solved if the record of 


SS B 5 5 2 
SS SS improvement in safety and accident prevention — 
RASS is to be continued. 
“Another change concerning which in- 


dustrial legislation and administration must_ 
bestir themselves is the increasing importance 
of chemistry in industry. We have always 
had some occupational diseases but never be- 
fore have they come upon us with such 
plague-rapidity, and variety. The new uses of chemical energy 
and chemical processes have let loose a flock of mew poisons 
frequently mysterious in origin and always insidious in attack. 
In combatting this menace the government must become more 
alert to the dangers and exhibit greater celerity in forewarning 
and forearming those who will be exposed to them.” 

U. S. Senator Robert F. Wagner at the recent convention 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, held in conjunction with the 
Congress of the Department of Labor of New York. 


Women at Work 


‘ X 7HEN Mother lays aside the dishmop in favor of a punch 
press, or Susie, old enough to go to work, choses the 
power mangle instead of the washboard, they become apparently 
objects of increasing interest to economists and _ soctologists. 
Studies and reports of women in industry appear in bewildering 
array, and guides are needed for those who would find out 
about wage-earning women—the factors that call them into 
shops and factories, their hours, wages and conditions of work. 
The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
recently published two such guides. One, a very brief Selected 
Reading List on Working Conditions of Women in Industry, 
is divided into two parts. Part I lists books and briefer reports 
which picture in general the situation and some of the special 
hazards of women workers, and includes both American and 
British material. Part II lists studies of particular industries, 
including candy, textiles, laundries, paper box, and so on, and 
also of particular groups and localities. The Women’s Bureau 
has also published recently a pamphlet, Selected References 
on the Health of Women in Industry (Bulletin No. 71), which 
lists reports on the general questions involved and also studies 
of special industries and problems. 

The American Woman at Work, modestly subtitled “A 
contribution to a bibliography” by Catherine Jean Ritchie, 
deserves more permanent form than the few typewritten copies 
now in the Legislative Reference Library at Madison, Wis- 
consin. Miss Ritchie has brought into her study bibliographies. 
books, pamphlets and periodical articles from 1920 through 
1928. She has divided her bibliography under three subject 
headings: General Material, The Effect of Labor Legislation 
on the Employment Opportunities of Women, Jobs and Mar- 
riage. The ground covered by each listing ig summarized in 
a brief paragraph. Copies of this study, which is outstandingly 
intelligent and helpful in its field, may be borrowed by mail 
from the Legislative Reference Library in Madison. 


Labor Banks 


HE rapid growth of labor banking in this coumtry sinc 
1920 is the subject of an exceedingly interesting report 
The Labor Banking Movement in the United States, jus! 
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| published by the industrial relations section of the department 
of economics of Princeton University. The report seeks to 
examine impartially the movement which brought 39 labor 
| banks into existence from 1920 to 1926, with peak resources 
of $125,000,000, and the factors which have lately reduced 
this number to 22. The report includes the most dramatic 
episode in this history of labor becoming capital in which the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers under the late Warren 
§. Stone developed a system of fifteen banks, eight holding 
‘companies and six securities and insurance companies, in 
addition to a large interest in the Empire Trust Company 
‘of New York. The report shows that, although there has 
been a reduction in numbers, a nucleus of successful American 
labor banks remains. Among the distinctive features of labor 
banking examined in the report are “character” loans, limita- 
_tions on dividends and stockholders, profit-sharing with de- 
positors and strategic lending. 


New Jersey’s Young Wage-Earners 


N army of part-time child workers, less protected than 
their older brothers and sisters who have graduated from 
school into industry, is the picture drawn by a recent report 
of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
(Child Labor in New Jersey, Part I, Publication No. 192). 
The report is based on a study of 8,000 employed school children 
under sixteen years of age in Newark and Paterson, New 
Jersey, made with the cooperation of public school officials, the 

State Department of Labor and local social agencies. 

More than 2,800 boys and 52 girls were found engaged in 
street trades, including newspaper selling and carrying, boot- 
blacking and peddling. Of over 5,000 children employed in 
work other than street trades, the largest number worked in 
stores, chiefly as delivery boys, as sales girls and boys, and as 
general helpers. The other children worked in domestic service, 
as bootblacks at indoor stands, in factories, as helpers to 
painters, carpenters and plumbers, as errand boys or office girls, 
caddies, helpers in poolrooms and bowling alleys, janitors’ 
assistants and workers in lunchrooms and restaurants. Eight 
per cent of these children in Paterson and 5 per cent in Newark 
were under 10 years of age, while those under 12 constituted 

27 per cent and 19 per cent respectively. 

While attending school, about 40 per cent of the children 
reported working at least 24 hours a week. There were 274 
children under 12 years of age who worked 48 hours or more 
a week during vacation, and 325 children under 12 who worked 
24 hours or mere a week during the school year. About half 
the children in occupations other than street trades worked 
more than 8 hours on Saturdays throughout the year. About 
30 per cent worked until 8 or later on school-day evenings, 
and nearly as many worked until 10 o’clock or later Saturday 


evenings. 

More than four-fifths of these child workers came from 
homes in which the father was the chief 
breadwinner. About “70 per cent were 
children of foreign-born parents, chiefly 
Italian. The report states 
that in the majority of cases 
the children were not work- 
ing because of economic ne- 
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cessity but because there was nothing 
for them to do at home under 
modern apartment house and tene- 
ment conditions. 

The report points out that New 
Jersey is one of the states which has 
no law protecting employed school 
children by fixing a minimum age of 
at least 14 for all gainful occupa- 
tions, prohibiting night work and 
placing reasonable limitations upon 
the number of hours of work outside 
school hours. Even in occupations 
for which the present law sets a minimum age or limits the. 
hours of work for children under 16, as in factories and stores, 
this study found children working under the legal age and in 
excess of the legal hours. 

The report suggests school supervision of employed school 
children, through the school counselor and the visiting teacher, 
holding that the schools could help provide more constructive 
activities than the jobs children pick up, and that such activities 
would be welcome both to parents and to children. 


Brookwood 


N spite of its recent stormy months, Brookwood Labor 
College at Katonah, New York, opened its eighth year with 
a capacity enrollment of 37 students, 19 men and 18 women, 
representing 16 trades and coming from 15 states and Canada. 

In addition to a seven-months residence course in “the 
fundamentals of organized labor” and an advanced course for 
research and the study of special problems, Brookwood has 
organized an extension division and a department of cor- 
respondence instruction. 

Following the action of the Executive Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor last year (see The Survey, 
September 15, 1928, page 585) and of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, Brookwood is cut off from much of its 
former trade union support. The college had to weather further 
difficulty in the unanimous refusal of its board of directors to 
renew the contract of Arthur Calhoun, a leading member of 
the teaching staff since the school’s establishment. In a state- 
ment issued at the time this action was taken, the board of 
directors pointed out that “Dr. Calhoun’s competency as a 
scholar and teacher is not involved.” Rather, the matter hinged 
on “temperamental inability to cooperate with the members of 
the faculty in the achievement of the aims for which Brookwood 
was established.” The statement points out that “Brookwood 
was founded by men and women who believed that a labor 
college should . . . educate workers to strive for a cooperative 
commonwealth in which there should be genuine industrial and 
political democracy. . . . The attacks made upon Brookwood 
during the past year by extreme right and extreme left elements 
in the labor movement have compelled Brookwood to restate 
and clarify its policy. In this situation Dr. Calhoun contends 
that Brookwood should adopt a policy of Communism, and 
that those who take a contrary position are betrayers of labor.” 

It was widely reported last spring that Dr. Calhoun’s radical 
teaching was largely responsible for the break between Brook- 
wood and the A. F. of L. 


Committee 


Decorations, 


Courtesy National Child Labor 


THE MOST POPULAR GAME IN AMERICA 
W.C. Morris in The Brooklyn Citizen 
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Adolph Dehn in The New Masses 
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BECOMING AN OLD STORY 
E. S. Reynolds in The Portland Oregonian 


THE MUFFLER 


WOODMAN, SPARE, THAT: TREE F. Jerger in The Locomotive 
Lute Pease in The Newark Evening News Engineers’ Journal 


EDUCATION 


More About Movies 


| aa testimony to the influence of movies on modern 
children, discussed elsewhere in this issue, is brought for- 
ward by M. Rouvroy, medical director of a home for abnormal 
children, in a recent number of the Revue internationale de l’en- 
fance. M. Rouvroy has studied the effects of current motion 
pictures on abnormal, subnormal and merely nervous children. 
In spite of efforts to raise movie standards, he holds that at 
present the influence of the motion picture is such that “all 
those who have at heart the physical and moral health of our 
youth should note the serious objections formulated by many 
physicians and psychiatrists.” Because undesirable movies are 
so vivid and so easily understood by children, their influence is 
worse than that of bad books. Even the better films for adults, 
M. Rouvroy finds, contain scenes of violence and crime which 
are harmful to receptive young minds. Certain types of educa- 
tional films serve mainly to make known the vice they are sup- 
posed to combat. Further, the stimulation of the moving picture 
show and the concentrated attention it compels, tend to produce 
a high degree of fatigue. M. Rouvroy found that a two-hour 
program which included ten pauses of two minutes each caused 
a decrease of 20 per cent in the children’s physical capacity, or 
twice as much as is brought about by a whole day in school. 
The effect on frail or nervous children is even more marked. 
M. Rouvroy holds that many children who are physically and 
mentally subnormal become so saturated, as it were, with film 
exploits that they tend to reproduce them automatically in 
time of crisis. 


We Learn About Women From Them 


ROM the general hue and cry about higher education for 

women and what it is and is not fitting them for, there 
has emerged one apparently calm and dispassionate fact-finding 
agency. ‘This is the newly organized Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, at the North Carolina College for 
‘Women, in Greensboro. The institute is an outgrowth of a study 
made by a special committee of the American Association of 
University Women. An executive committee appointed by the 
directors of the association is to be the supervisory body and to 
act as a board of directors for the institute. Chase Going 
Wocdhouse, vocational director of the North Carolina College, 
has been made head of the institute. Mrs. Woodhouse was until 
recently in charge of the division of economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The work of the 
institute has been planned on the basis of an initial five-year 
program with $60,000 a year for each of the five years. Financial 
support is being given by private individuals. 


“The work contemplated by the insti-_ 
tute,’ according to the preliminary an-— 
nouncement, “looks definitely toward the 
coordination of business and professional 
requirements with women’s educational 
work, the cultivation of greater interest in 
pre-professional courses and the profitable 
entrance of college women into various 
fields, such as merchandising, finance, pro-— 
duction, specialized professional service.” 

The detailed work as now planned will — 
be “to act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on the entrance of women into busi- 
ness and the professions; survey and chart 
present opportunities for college women; 
study new opportunities for advancement 
and service in specific occupations; coop-— 
erate with business and professional groups 
in securing facts on necessary aptitudes - 
and training; cooperate with educational — 
institutions in planning for functional edu- ~ 
cation; study the problems involved in the changing position of 
women in economic life and in the home.” . 

The institute announcement underscores the special problem 
of the concentration of college women in a: few fields of work. 
The association has recently completed a survey of its own 
members. The tabulation is still incomplete, but the 7,000 
returns indicate that teaching is still the outstanding occupa- 
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tion in the group. A recent list of types of work sought by Smith 


College alumnae shows 375 asking for teaching as against 407 
for all other occupations. Of all Oberlin alumnae now working, 
57 per cent are teaching. “Our knowledge of individual differ- / 
ences and aptitudes makes it seem somewhat unlikely that all 
these women have made the best choice. Does it perhaps mean, 
as has been suggested, that they have gone into teaching because 
that has been the trend of their college training, or because 
there has not been information on other fields of work?” 


Frontier Schools 


| peace Pete, whose family lives at Mile 328, Sarah whose 

father is a soldier-settler in the Riding Mountain district, 
the Watson twins whose home is north of The Pas along the 
Hudson Bay Railroad—these and more than 200 other children 
in the upper reaches of the Province of Manitoba have been 
brought into the public school system through correspondence 
courses under the Department of Education. W. D. Bayley, the 
director of the Manitoba undertaking, has drawn freely on other 
experiments along the same line. In 1914, at the request of a 
frontiersman, the Australian Department of Education began 
its ncw famous Correspondence Teaching for Isolated Children. 
Today, Queensland alone has 3,600 pupils enrolled under this 
plan and a staff of 62 teachers give full time to the education of 
pioneer children through the mails. One Australian state in- 
cludes highschool as well as elementary school courses in its cor- 
respondence teaching. About eight years ago British Columbia 
started this experiment in Canada, followed by Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Manitoba is the most eastern of the Canadian 
provinces to inaugurate the scheme to date. 

The types of pupils enrolled include children in frontier 
settlements where no school has yet been built; children in dis- 
tricts where the school has been closed because attendance has 
dwindled below the minimum requirement; crippled children 
who are unable to attend school; children who have passed school 
age, who have not completed grade VIII but are required to 
stay home (usually a farm home) to help. Most of the pupils 
so far enrolled in Manitoba are in the first three grades of 
elementary school. 

Manitoba has made one interesting enlargement of similar 
school-by-mail plans: each child enrolled for correspondence 
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study is at the same time enrolled in a school room in greater 
Winnipeg. Letters are exchanged, samples of schoolroom work 
and story books are sent, and in many ways the city children 
enrich the lives of their frontier comrades. When the Manitoba 
plan was first started, lessons were sent out from the central 
office of the Department of Education in Winnipeg but the 
children mailed their written work to teachers in training to 
whom they were assigned. As the work developed, however, 
it was decided to assign each pupil to a teacher in one of the 
city schools. Thus each frontier child has the interest and 
help of an experienced teacher, a teacher in training and a 
class of city school children. 

Mr. Bayley has received many interesting and colorful letters 
from his scattered pupils. A motherless boy of 11 living with 
his father at Mile 17, Hudson Bay Railroad, has to watch 
for the train and flag it to mail his lessons. As a token of 
his gratitude he asked permission to send his “dear teacher” 
a trout for Christmas. When the trout arrived, it proved to 
be three magnificent fish which he had caught himself. Little 
Mary McMillan is the only white child within miles of her 
lonely northern home. She has learned many Indian words and 
interesting Indian customs from her Cree playmates. She boasts 
of being both a trader and trapper and baits and sets her string 
of four traps regularly. “One day last fall,” she wrote her teacher 
proudly, “I marketed $19 worth of skins.’’ The correspondence 
courses have been her first opportunity for regular schooling. 


Mary and Her Major 


ARY SMITH, with no marked talent or controlling 

ambition has a tendency when searching among college- 
catalog offerings to gravitate toward an English major. This 
has always been known as an “easy and interesting” major 
field and unlike foreign language, natural science, or mathe- 
matics, has no obvious checks to hold one to a strict standard 
of performamce. By taking points here and there Mary may 
arrive at the total required for a major without bothering to 
acquire any really sound and unified knowledge of English litera- 
ture. Under its revised curriculum, Barnard College is ap- 
parently able to safeguard Mary Smith somewhat against her 
human inertia and to secure to her a definite educational gain 
from a major in English. The first class under the new cur- 
riculum has now completed its junior year. In commenting 
on this phase of the program in her annual report, Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
says: 

“The Department of 
English has been con- 
sidering this problem 
carefully and on its re- 
commendation the fac- 
ulty has now adopted a 
new regulation concern- 
ing majors in English. 
Henceforth, beginning 
with the class of 1931, 
in order to achieve a 
major, students will 
have to pass at the end 
of their course a com- 
prehensive examination. 
Except for those with a 
special gift for English 
composition, all the ma- 
jors will have to pass 
the three parts of the 
comprehensive examina- 
tion, the first, dealing 
with the history of the 
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English language,  in- 
cluding a knowledge of 
either middle English 
or Anglo-Saxon, the 
second, covering English 
literature before 1700, 
and the third, English 
and American literature 
since 1700. A student 
gifted in composition 
may omit the language 
section of the examina- 
tion, choose either the 
second or the third 
literature section, and 
take eighteen points of 
work in English com- 
position, in which she 
must receive a grade 
of at least B in order to satisfy the requirement. 

“These arrangements ought to improve greatly the work of 
our majors in English. The announcement of the new require- 
ment has cut down considerably the number of students electing 
this subject as major. Many of the weaker ones may now drift 
elsewhere,. or out of college altogether. A few of the other 
departments may need to develop a similar plan for unifying 
and stiffening the work of their majors; but most subjects, 
especially mathematics and the natural sciences, automatically 
protect themselves. 

“The plan of holding meetings of the major students three 
or four times each term has worked very well in some depart- 
ments. Such gatherings give a sense of unity to the group. They 
provide opportunities for personal contacts with the instructors, 
for conference and discussion, and for hearing talks by dis- 
tinguished specialists in the field. Thus the students are helped 
to appreciate the general significance, interest and beauty of 
their major subject, instead of regarding it merely as a book- 
keeping matter of acquiring twenty-eight points.” 


Slowing Up 


Hetky year since the war there have come from belea- 
guered colleges reports of mounting hundreds of young 
men and women clamoring for admission. In vain college 
authorities pointed out that not everyone could successfully 
or happily pursue higher academic education. The demand for 
“the college stamp” was insistent. That the rush to college is 
finally slowing up is indicated by the annual report of Adam 
LeRoy Jones, director of admissions of Columbia University. 
The slowing up process, Dr. Jones states is ‘‘almost startling.” 
Last year there was an increase of only 2 per cent in the 
total student body of the 216 colleges on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities. As this list in- 
cludes most of the stronger institutions, Dr. Jones feels that 
the figure would be even more significant if all the colleges 
in the country were included. While it is too early to 
estimate the total college attendance for the current school 
year, there are no indications of large gains over last year, 
according to Dr. Jones. 


Help Wanted! 


HAT college, one wonders, and what vocational adviser 

turned out upon the world the girl who recently ad- 
vertised in the “Situations Wanted—Female” column of the 
New York Times: 


“COLLEGE GRADUATE, unusual appearance, wants work of 
some attistic nature. Times..... D, Ged. SY 


Cottoneers 
HUMAN FACTORS IN COTTON CULTURE, by Rupert B. Vance. 


University of North Carolina Press. 346 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of 


The Survey. 
ANDLORD, sharecropper, fatback, hominy, molasses, col- 
lards, mules, bull-tongue plows, store credit, mortgages, 
cotton prices, boll weevil, calcium arsenate—here is a book all 
about them. It is not original; some of the material, such as 
the back and forth banter of congressmen at hearings, is un- 
important; but its inclusiveness makes it useful, and Dr. Vance’s 
ready style renders it unusually interesting reading. 

Consideration of geography, climate, the risks of the cotton 
market, the risks of cotton production, and the farmers’ stand- 
ard of living all lead up, the author thinks, to understanding 
of what he calls the “cotton culture complex.” The discussion 
of this last is the least valuable part of the volume. Of it 
Dr. Vane says: “In analyzing the cotton culture complex we 
are attempting to state in terms of cultural anthropology the 
problem of the psychological equipment of the human factors 
in cotton culture.” He goes on to point out certain “material 
culture traits” and “attitudes” associated with cotton growing, 
such as the eating of hog and hominy, lack of thrift, an easy 
shifting of families from place to place, an attitude of exclusive 
devotion to cotton, and a speculative attitude toward cotton. 
All of these are explained immediately on economic grounds, 
without the approach in psychology, anthropology, and sociology 
which Dr. Vance seems to think necessary. 

This book illustrates the method of those who believe that 
a social problem is best attacked by a “union of disciplines.” 
But what you are likely to get is a pot-pourri, conclusive of 
nothing. Investigation of social life in the South is young. 
The University of North Carolina has done more than any 
other agency to forward it. It is the belief of this reviewer 
that these investigations will get farthest by hewing fairly 
rigidly to the line of economic behavior. Our “social patterns” 
and attitudes and politics and letters are grounded in our 
bread-and-cheese endeavors, and we shall waste time by putting 
the cart before the horse. 

The Johns Hopkins University Broapus MircH ELL 


Woman’s Place 


FIELDS OF WORK FOR WOMEN, by Miriam Simons Leuck. Appleton. 
349 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


IRIAM SIMON LEUCK’S book, Fields of Work for 
Women, is a bird’s-eye view of many activities in which 
women are engaged. Anyone contemplating a career can get 
from this survey not only a description of occupations but also 
valuable suggestions about securing employment. ‘The table 
of contents, classified according to interests and “bents,”’ shows 
the diversity of work that is being carried on by women. One 
is not given detailed information about each occupation but, far 


better, Miss Leuck points to ways and means for getting further 


information about each field, for securing the job and for con- ~ 
The style is refreshing. 


ducting one’s self after employment. 
The method of presentation is personal and informal, the result 
being that whatever advice is offered is accepted by the reader 
as being for her rather than for an indefinite somebody else. The 
comments of well-known people in particular fields add to the 
interest. 

Although the book is offered by the publishers as a revised 
edition, the bibliography contains few references later than 
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1925 and in the index are found several classifications which re- 


cent studies have revised. So many changes are taking place 
from year to year in the attitude towards the woman in the 
home who seeks a career, and the woman whose career fills 
her life, that the book would have filled a greater need had it 
been brought up to 1929 in the discussion of these matters. 
However, the excellence in form and its wide scope make it a 
valuable contribution to a field which has too little material 
for the youth contemplating a life’s work. 
Washington, D. C. (‘CATHERINE FILENE Dopp 


Throwing the Control Switch 

ELECTRICAL UTILITIES, by William E. Mosher. 
Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

A MORE useful and entertaining book on Electrial Utilities 

than the one just issued under that title by William E. 
Mosher and Associates would be difficult to imagine. It does 
not tell which electrics are “due for a raise’ nor how many 
hundreds of millions Sydney Z. Mitchell may be worth, nor 


Harper. 335 pp. 
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whether Herbert Hoover is “tender-eyed” toward the utilities. 


But nearly everything else is there. It is a veritable handbook 


of factual material usually hard to find. The first half of the — 


book tells the story of the development of the theories and 
practice of regulation and the rise of the holding company, all 
leading to The Crisis in Public Control, the sub-title of the 
book. The discussion of court decisions as bearing on_ this 
urgent national problem is fresh and illuminating—especially 
the distinction between what the U. S. Supreme Court has said 
and what it has done as to regulation. 

The second section of the book is devoted to a consideration 
of the various types of public control possible of application. 
The fact that “control through contracts” is given first place is 
significant. The contract appears to be a weapon, or more 
softly said a device, capable of immediate application every- 


where—given the will to control. If we are only entering on — 


the period of electrical constructions on the grand scale—at the 
mines, where the water falls deep and strong, and at other 
points where current can be made at least expense—then it is not 
too late to put the quietus on “intangible intangibles” through 


contract. The reviewer regrets that the authors did not give 


credit for this proposal to the late Philip P. Wells, the author 
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and able defender of a bill to control the valuation through 
contract presented to the Pennsyvania Legislature by Governor 
|Pinchot. The same devoted and far-sighted public servant 
idrafted the first act designed to exert federal control over 
water-power development and maintained close contact with 
| this legislation until its final passage in 1920. In the same sense 
should not Alfred Emanuel Smith have been given credit for 
the proposal to regulate prices to be paid by the consumers 
through the sale under contract of publicly generated current? 

The book was prepared under the auspices of the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University and pub- 
lished by Harpers. Dr. Mosher, the editor, has been appointed 
director of research to the commission appointed under authority 
of the New York Legislature to investigate regulation in the 
Empire State. 


Philadelphia Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE 


Marriage the Parent of Divorce 
MARRIAGE, by Edward Westermarck. Cape and Smith. 115 pp. Price $1.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 
ie little book represents a survey of the early forms of 
marriage and family experience by one of the best known 
of students. It provides in brief form information of great 
value as a background for the understanding of modern prob- 
lems of marriage. With unusual fairness, in a brief biblio- 
graphical note at the end, it calls attention to the fact that 
many of the views of the author have been challenged by the 
recent monumental work of R. Briffault, entitled The Mothers. 
The final chapter has special interest for the American with 
its wide-sweeping survey of marriage practices. Its statement, 
however, that the American divorce-rate is largely due to the 
laxity of procedure which has grown up in the United States 
sounds superficial and out of accord with the rest of the chapter. 
The recent increase of divorces in England as the law became 
more liberal and in Germany suggests that our record in this 
country has some meaning deeper than “laxity of procedure.” 
A little later the author recognizes that the statistics of divorce 
reveal various influences when he calls attention to one im- 
portant factor, the economic independence of woman. “It is 
natural to find divorce most frequent where a woman finds it 
“most easy to earn her bread. In the United States, nearly two- 
thirds of the divorces are granted on demand of the wife.” 
In the last paragraph of the book he has words that challenge 
those who are satisfied to dismiss the American matrimonial un- 
rest by tagging it “selfishness:” 


It is a widespread idea that divorce is the enemy of marriage, and, 
if made easy, might prove destructive to the very institution of 
the family. This view I cannot share. I look upon divorce as 
the necessary remedy for a misfortune and as a means of preservy- 
ing the dignity of marriage by putting an end to unions that are 
a disgrace to its name. The existence of marriage does not depend 
on laws. If the main thesis of this little book is correct, if marriage 
is not an artificial creation but an institution based on deep-rooted 
sentiments, conjugal and parental, it will last as long as these 
sentiments last. And should they ever cease to exist, no laws in 
the world could save marriage from destruction. 


University of North Carolina Ernest R. Groves 


Preventive Medicine 


THE STORY OF MODERN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, by Sir Arthur 
oe Williams and Wilkins. 295 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


IR ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, formerly principal medical 
“ officer of the Local Government Board of England, has 
written a companion volume to his Evolution of Preventive 
Medicine of 1927, which takes up the story at the point where 
the preceding volume closed, that is, from the middle of the 
nineteenth century to the present day. To attempt to cover 
adequately a period that has been so replete with discovery of 
the causation of preventable diseases and the methods employed 
to prevent their spread in a small volume is a difficult task. Sir 
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Arthur states that the story as told by him is elementary and in 
outline, so that the book is to be judged by what it presents 
rather than by what it omits. The book does not claim to 
present new ideas but, as a work of history, simply the generally 
accepted scientific views of specialists in the fields covered. It 
is, therefore, a concise summary of the best thought on the 
subjects considered, and can be regarded as scientifically re- 
liable. Some sanitarians will not be inclined to place as little 
importance on the fly as a vector of disease as does Sir Arthur, 
and would feel justified in saying something on birth control in 
the fly family; some, too, would question the advisability of 
using the term “vaccination” in reference to diphtheria im- 
munization. In regard to many of the conditions affecting 
health with which he deals, Sir Arthur recognizes that what is 
set forth is not the last word on these subjects and that what is 
stated simply represents ‘“‘a transitional stage in science.” 

There are a few slight inaccuracies such as the manner of 
Lazear’s contraction of yellow fever, but they do not materially 
affect the scientific accuracy of the book. There is an omission 
of the title to the diagram on page 82, a few typographical 
errors, notably on page 90, and a misspelling of a name on 
page 124, and a few other errors, all due probably to the proof- 
reading having to be done in the author’s absence. The volume 
is well written, interesting, makes easy reading and is not the 
dry as dust kind of history that Carlyle described. The author 
occasionally digresses from a recounting of events to moralizing 
and when he does so is always instructive. An example is 
“although our knowledge of prevention in many respects is still 
defective, our knowledge is immensely greater than our practical 
application of this knowledge.” 

James Wattace, M.D. 
Director, Committee on Administrative Practice 
American Public Health Association 


Neurological Pediatrics 


THE ADOLESCENT, by Sidney I. Schwab, M.D. and Borden S. Veeder, 
M.D. Appleton. 365 pp.- Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


T is the sign of a new era when a pediatrician and a neurolo- 

gist join hands to discuss the child. Dr. Veeder, pediatrician, 
has written the first three chapters of this very thoughtful 
book; Doctor Schwab, neurologist, has written the next twenty 
chapters. It is an interesting combination. Doctor Veeder dis- 
cusses structural changes in the adolescent; Doctor Schwab, the 
reactions of the adolescent to the family state, the educational 
system, religion, sex, and internal conflicts. Each of these 
topics is taken up in detail. The chief virtues of the book are 
that it is authoritative, comprehensive, thoughtful, and fairly 
representative of prevalent psychiatric opinions on the points 
discussed. On page 347 it is frankly stated that “the authors 
themselves are somewhat vague as to just what is meant by 
psychology. . . .” It is true that neurology and pediatrics as 
usually practiced are far removed from psychology and psychi- 
atry. But in spite of this denial, these authors have gone far 
toward a rapprochement. Kart A. MENNINGER 

The Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas 


Perishing Parishes 
CHURCH COMITY, by H. Paul Douglass. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

‘WO terrific things are happening to city churches. First, 
the population of the cities is increasing at an amazing 
rate, demanding the construction of new churches. What 
denomination shall they be? Second, the present city population 
is shifting as the ocean tides. The church at the corner of 
A Avenue and X Street, twenty years ago, stood in the heart 
of a community of well-to-do white people, mostly with a 
New England background. Today that district is a Negro 
settlement. Tomorrow that church may be in the geographical 
center of a community of foreign-born factory laborers. Mean- 
while, the city has been expanding by leaps and bounds, and 
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away out on the edges, where twenty years ago the gophers 
were monarchs of all they surveyed, new communities are 
arising. They want churches; all kinds of them. If the down- 
town church is left to continue its hereditary antagonism to all 
other denominations, with no change in its social program and 
no vision of future needs, that downtown church will one day 
pass from existence. If every denomination represented in the 
homes of the new suburbs feels free to burden that rising 
community with a church building, the new church will simply 
repeat the tragic failures of the old churches. The various 
denominations are thus forced into some sort of cooperation. 

This book of Mr. Douglass’ is a record of the successes and 
failures of this cooperation. The results, as in most of his 
works, have been sorted into tables and charts, drawn into 
graphs and maps, and analyzed into principles. An amazing 
amount of research lies back of it. The picture is not alto- 
gether happy. Many churches, forced by circumstances to join 
a cooperative effort, have afterward found themselves so bound 
by tradition and theology and racial heritage that they couldn't 
even act with a minimum of common decency; and so they 
cut each other’s throats. And yet the picture is hopeful; in the 
dozen years since the comity program got under way officially, 
perhaps 50 per cent of the disagreements and disputes have 
been adjusted happily, on a friendly and Christian basis. If 
this basis demands that the theologically liberal and_ socially 
alert church step out of the way for the theologically rigid 
and socially inert church, in order to avoid a fight, the fault 
is one that inheres in all democracies. This book is a splendid 
commentary upon the present crying need for church union. 

Longmont, Colorado CHARLES STAFFORD BROWN 


Salesladies 
THE SALESLADY, by Frances R. Donovan, University of Chicago, Press. 
267 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
VERY now and then we are reminded that this is less 
and less of a man’s world and perhaps a leading psy- 
chologist is not altogether wrong when recently he argued that 
the good old-fashioned male man is soon to be a thing of the 
past. When a few years ago Miss Donovan wrote The Woman 
Who Waits, she made it quite clear that waiting on table is 
a profession and that the women who pursue that craft are 
getting pretty well established in this modern industrial society. 
Now Miss Donovan puts the sales clerk in the department 
store under the sociological microscope and again shows us 
how another essential specialty is being pretty efficiently 
monopolized by the woman. Once we were supposed to pity 
the woman behind the counter, but no longer. She reigns now 
more than she is ruled, and what was once a mere business 
Or occupational interest she has converted into a very human 
society having a great deal in common with the small town. It 
is the human side of the life of the saleslady that Miss 
Donovan discusses, and she does it with so much insight that 
her book becomes as interesting as fiction. 

She gathered her materials in the department stores of New 
York and Chicago. She disguises the names of the stores where 
she worked, but obviously one of them is Macy and another 
Saks. She ought to be encouraged to make a similar study of 
stenographers and perhaps of that other very interesting female 
profession, the scrubwomen, 


Seth Low Junior College Nets ANDERSON 


Sin and Sex and a Smoker 


THE POISON OF PRUDERY, by Walter M. Gallichan. Stratford. 235 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


iB the administration of law possessed any conscious relation- 
ship to justice this book should have been read by Judge 
Borrow to the twelve good men and true who found Mary 
Ware Dennett guilty of mailing, in 1929, her pamphlet, The 
Sex Side of Life. For this volume examines the phenomenon 
of exaggerated shame and the scientifically acknowledged need 
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of frankness as a remedy for the present menace of prudery. — 


After discussing the illusion of the “sinfulness of sex,” the 
author relates it to the complications of adolescence and re- 
sulting clumsy marriages. The taboo thus created 


best modern thought on the subject of inefficacy of suppression, 


the human distortions created by repression and the need for — 


the abandonment of the ostrich attitude toward sex. 
As I sit writing this review in the Twentieth Century en 


route for Chicago, I look around the club smoking-car and feel 


certain that this volume would be pronounced obscene by all 
of those substantial business magnates who have been swapping 
filthy stories by the hour. Gallichan’s work—and more of that 
kind—are needed as long as such conditions exist. 

New York City Morris L. Ernst 


“True” Stories trom Geneva 
CEASE FIRING! by Winifred Hulbert. Macmillan. 127 pp. Price $1.50 
postpaid of The Survey. 

F we could teach as well as we know, the world would move 

ahead with a quite new swiftness. The difficulty is—and it 
is one that particularly besets this generation which has seen a 
world civilization develop before its eyes—that new knowledge 
is never sufficiently absorbed into our thinking to have taken on 
concrete and tangible form so that we can easily hand it on to 
the young. Inevitably we tell them the stories and legends and 
parables which embody old beliefs. 

For this reason the publication of Cease Firing, a collection 
‘of stories for boys and girls about the work of the League of 
Nations, is of unusual importance. Here we have the work of 
the league made concrete and brought down by means of 
“true” stories into the daily lives of human beings. Miss Hul- 
bert has chosen her stories with a keen sense for the dramatic 
and has told them in such a way as to give one a feeling of 
breathless adventure. Miss De Lanux, in spirited, direct, 
thoroughly modern illustrations, increases this feeling of lively 
interest. 

These stories do not urge boys and girls to have a “neigh- 
borly” feeling toward the rest of the world. They bring out the 
fact that today all peoples are neighbors and what this means 
by way of new adventures. 

In the very last of the stories there is a sentence which needs 
to be quoted, for it suggests the only possible attitude between 
the two generations when the younger must find a way to live 
in a world about which the older knows too little to offer 
any important advice. The young son of an army officer trained 
in an army school, is confronted by the fact of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact and fears that if he lets his interest turn toward the 
pact he will be disloyal to his father. But then he realizes 
“that the main thing his father had always asked of him was to 
think things out for himself.” The habit of doing that is one 
thing which we can teach our children with the certainty that 
it will be of use to them in the new world into which they are 
growing up. FLoRENCE BREWER BoECKEL 

National Council for Prevention of War 


Sun Spots and Epidemics 
EPIDEMIOLOGY OLD AND NEW, by Sir William Hamer, Macmillan. 
188 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

'HIS is one of the new volumes in the Anglo-French 

library of medical and biological science, by the former 
medical officer of health for the county of London. The book is 
apparently written to give support and wider circulation to the 
author’s well known opinions that there are “epidemic con- 
stitutions” of cosmic conditions that are large factors, if not 
the main factors, in causing periodic epidemics of certain dis- 
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affects 
literature and the other arts as well as the progress of scien- 
tific thought. The case histories introduced to prove the steps — 
in the argument are too sketchy to be of much value but © 
throughout the volume the quotations from Ellis, Jones, ~ 
Hirschfield and others, create a sort of symposium of the 
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ases. The disease occupying the center of the stage in this 
tudy is influenza and the writer seems to concur in the views 
f authors whom he quotes that “territorial disturbances,” or 
ome “product of unusual solar output,” are the main inciting 
actors that produce epidemic recurrences, and in the case of 
nfluenza the casual agent may be “certain anticyclonic weather 
ditions.” 
The volume shows the author’s breadth of reading and that 
is equally at home in quoting William of Ockham or Syden- 
am; it shows, too, the advantages of a sound training in logic 
d philosophy as part of the armentarium for an epidemologist, 
it it also reveals how a writer’s desire to correlate all things 
‘nto a unified system may cause him to lose sight of well marked 
ifferences or the specificity of disease. It is surely unfair and 
scientific to imply that influenza and a variety of differentiated 
serebral and spinal conditions are all due to a single cause. 
| Sir William does good service in calling the attention of all 
epidemiologists to the fact that the “soil must be studied as well 
sas the seed” and that we must learn “to think in terms of 
epidemics as well as of microorganisms,” macroscopically as well 
as microscopically,” and that all our epidemiology should not 
be written solely in terms of organisms. But not many epidemi- 
ologists will follow him in giving so large a place to cosmic 
influences, where there is definite evidence of biological cause. 
“Sun spots” have not yet been proven to originate or determine 
the course of disease. James Wattace, M.D. 


Director, Committee on Administrative Practice 
American Public Health Association 


Unsolved Cities 
URBAN DEMOCRACY, by Chester C. Maxey. Heath. 
$3.20 postpaid of The Survey. 

OR the layman who wants to familiarize himself with the 

problems of the modern city, this book might be read with 
profit. But for the lay student or any other student who may 
be curious about the general complex of municipal government 
and urban democracy the twenty-five essay chapters offer little. 
Maxey does not examine the researches, if any, in the field and 
he has not taken account of the abundant literature in some 
0? the special fields he has considered: health, safety, recreation, 
education, city planning, and others. He does not take into con- 
sideration such important forces in urban democracy as rural- 
urban relations, suburban influences, the influence of funded 
wealth, of social welfare agencies. What he has done, and 
probably he did not intend to do more, is to write a readable 
and reasonably vivid text-book for freshmen or sophomore 
classes. He has brought out clearly that urban democracy is 
an unsolved problem that we need to study carefully and 
patiently before we get the answer. 


Seth Low, Jr., College 


408 pp. Price 


Nets ANDERSON 


Marriage Succeeds When It Lasts 
WHAT IS RIGHT WITH MARRIAGE, by Robert C. Binkley and Frances 
Wiliams Binkley. Appleton. 257 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
N academic couple who have worked out their marital 
destiny to their own satisfaction, seek to interpret the 
domestic theory upon which they have attained their success up 
to the present time. Their formula is simple for partners with 
properly adjusted personalities because they find the underlying 
basis of married life to be the idea of permanent, personal, 
paramount loyalty. 

They reject the idea that the family is an institution consti- 
tuted by society, and view it as a situation given by nature. As 
a result of adaptations within this situation, various levels of 
marriage arise, according to the art of living practiced by the 
two individuals whose interactionism centers about the primary 
>oncept of permanence in marriage. They clearly set forth that 
their theory is valuable only for those who regard marriage 
essentially as a personal relationship. 
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Divorce, in their mind, becomes an evil, but sex monopoly 
within marriage, while it is a norm of family life, is not a 
standard to be imposed upon marital partners by the outside 
world. The personal relations in marriage must not be non- 
transferable, ever variable and free and comprehensive of en- 
tire possibilities. They describe the family as a closed system of 
united persons with vigorous interactionism and with the in- 
dividuals creating their own organizations in relation, however, 
to ideals that are socially developed. A critical factor in the 
organization is some agreement upon social convention. 


They accept the principle that the facts of life are met by each 
family as they arise regardless of social conventions and theories, 
and that within limitations each family is a law unto itself. 
Hence the things that are right in marriage grow out of their 
individual adaptations because so much of marriage is without 
social codes. Marital partners are obliged to appreciate that 
there is a continuous cycle of tension and accommodation that 
involves personal adjustment. 

The measure of success of marriage, according to this 
domestic theory, lies in an estimate of the intensity of the 
domestic interaction and the duration of marriage. In other 
words, marriage succeeds when it is successful in being per- 
manent. 


New York City Ira S. Wiz, M.D. 


The City Sophisticate 


URBAN SOCIOLOGY, by Nels Anderson and Eduard C. Lindeman. 
Knopf. 414 pp. Price $3.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


OSSIBLY the most amazing and significant development in 

America’s coming of age has been, not her mass production, 
resulting in the belief that man’s life consists in the abundance 
of mechanical things that he possesses, but the accelerated 
growth of urbanization, with the concomitant development in 
the personality of the city dweller of sophistication, eclecticism, 
liberalism and anonymity. 

Anonymity, a unique factor in city life, emerging as a pro- 
tective device for giving psychological isolation, though hemmed 
in by one’s fellows, functions to produce eclecticism and 
sophistication which eventually result in liberalism and a type 
of individualism which is keenly sensitive to social norms. 


The authors of Urban Sociology develop these points and 
their social implications, if not thoroughly, at least suggestively. 
Indeed, the volume is valuable as a guide to further study 
rather than as a comprehensive treatment of the range of 
municipal social problems. Explicitly intended as a text-book, 
it fulfills its function through its brief treatment of an astonish- 
ingly large number of urban problems, followed by a series 
of projects and discussion questions which appear to this re- 
viewer aS more provocative of thought than the text itself. 
Finally, there are at the close of each chapter, unusually 
pertinent bibliographical references, the careful study 
would result in the student’s emerging with a catholic and 
fairly intensive knowledge of the field. 

Some of the discussions, such as those dealing with the urban 
personality and urban social types, are dangerous, despite the 
fact that they warn the reader of the limitations in the use of 
stereotype and despite the cleverness exhibited in some of the 
character delineations. Sociology undoubtedly stands in need of 
generalizations which will subsume the mass of discrete data 
which it is collecting, but probably generalizations as to per- 
sonality types had best be left to psychoanalysts, fiction writers 
and biographers. 

The present volume is probably the best in its field and if 
used with critical judgment it should prove of great value 
as a class text. 

Henry M. BuscH 


School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University 
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Why All This Research? 


By ROBERT W. KELSO 


HE social questionnaire, like the drinking of ice water, 
is an American habit. It comes to us by regular post; 
by air mail; by night letter; by express; yes, in a few 
voluminous instances, by freight! Since it seeks out the obscure 
particles of social gold dust, it goes at the business perforce 
with a microscope, and with a deal of panning and wash. The 
executive who looks at his docket and says to himself, “Now 
we will have a whole hour in which to clean up correspondence,” 
is deceived; for that same mail will ask him to dig out the 
answers to a hundred questions. Of course, he may turn it over 
to an assistant, but as no thoughtful questionnaire concludes 
without asking the recipient for his opinion, and his appraisal 
of sundry unclassifiable items, he will get it all back again in 
time; and must study and perspire, and calculate and cuss, till 
the job is done. So oft repeated is this nuisance, that all but the 
most skillful run out of cuss words, or are compelled to repeat. 
The form and style of these ubiquitous inquiries are indefinite, 
but they do possess in common that splendid virtue which Bill 
Nye used to accord to the dictionary: they exhibit variety and 
a constant change of subject. At the present time we are hold- 
ing a sort of “Quaker meting” on the problem of securing social 
data. When the spirit moves the perspiring director of a small 
town chest, he rises up with a questionnaire, which asks you 
all about your professional business. The head of the university 
seminar comes to you with solid proof of his powers of classifi- 
cation, and asks for facts and opinions regarding “drink, dirt, 
drainage and divorce,’ together with other of our customary 
social effluvia. Even state departments—yes, those of the an- 
tique wooden variety—are beginning to schedule the social 
worker for facts, figures, and impressions. Spiritualists favor us 
now and then with actual photographs of souls long since de- 
parted, yet their conclusions are not more fatuous than the re- 
turns on many of our attempts to secure a composite picture of 
complex social relations by setting up a series of attitudes like 
a row of ten pins, and driving at them with a forty-page sched- 
ule of unstandardized queries. ; 
But, however deeply we resent the intrusion of schedules 
demanding social data, we are obliged to admit their necessity 
in the science of social enginering. Experience with surveys and 
studies thus far in the infancy of our new profession of social 
work demonstrates two facts: first, the necessity for accurate 
information as a basis for program building; and second, a state 


of ignorance as to the best ways of securing such data. To be 
sure, it should aot be surprising in a federation of states a fifth 
of which do not recognize the importance of keeping a record of 
births, marriages, and deaths, that the gathering and recording 
of social data should remain an undeveloped art. 

The social worker making the daily round of her field, is 
sorely tried by the demands made upon her for information 
which she must go out and seek, or which, if of record, must be 
reclassified in order to satisfy the query. She is a long-suffer- 
ing person, enthusiastic in her cause, willing to go out of her way 
in the interests of that cause; but she is a hard pressed servant. 
As a case worker she carries a normal overload of at least 
25 per cent, that is to say, she is all the while carrying a fourth 
more than could be reasonably expected of her. For the most 
part she ends her day too tired to read. Many times she is 
called for duty after hours, and soon learns to forget that there 
is supposed to be an end to the work day. If she writes at all, 
it is in the performance of the routine duty of setting down 
the necessary memoranda of case records. She can seldom 
engage in social activities, and cannot afford time for the theater. 


HEN, therefore a voluminous schedule comes to her, in 

the filling out of which she must take all her spare moments 
for a fortnight, it is small wonder that she asks, “Just how 
necessary is this lot of questions? Where is the guarantee that 
any real use will be made of the answers? I would be glad to 
advance the standards of social work; will this study do it? 
Was this survey decided upon by some committee on the spur 
of the moment, or is it the mature deliberation of scientific 
thinkers who can turn the results into real values?” Now these 
are honest questions. The answer to many of them, in the 
present stage of social research growth, must be a general 
negative, failing to justify the quest. 

What, then, do we really think about social research, and 
what are the methods so far indicated as likely to standardize 
the process of data-gathering, and to reduce all studies to an 
advisable minimum calculated to secure the conclusions vital 
to a growing service in human relations? 

First, no thinking citizen informed on social problems and 
social work processes, longer contends that there is no need of 
research. It is as necessary to social engineering as is soil test- 
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to agriculture, or water pressures, areas, and depths of flood 
ntrol. Let us suppose one or.two examples of the need. 
A, who has had a hard, cheerless experience of privation as 
boy, reaches financial success as a business man. Out of a 

rous spirit he now announces that he is about to invest 
00,000 in a home for poor boys; a place where any poor boy, 
ir the asking, may live and enjoy conveniences and some lux- 
“ies denied to the founder in his boyhood. To his astonishment 
Si is waited upon by a committee of ladies from a Central 
ouncil of Social Agencies, who advise him that such a venture 
ould be anti-social in its tendencies; that there is no sound 
xeck upon intake; and that the whole effect would be destruc- 
ve of the moral courage and the ambition of any but the most 
sceptional boy. To all of this Mr. A replies, “You talk glibly 
yout all this. How do you know it is so? I’d have been 
ernally thankful if some old duffer had given me a helping 
and when I was a kid, and I'd have had a better education, too, 
; a result of it.” The only rejoinder can be, that these are con- 
usions from experience; that the experts say so. In which 
iswer no more is said than that workers of long experience 
ink so. 
Another example. The executive of a family relief agency 
‘ceives a letter from Mr. X, a generous giver, saying he just 
ceived an annual report from the society, and finds that 54 
‘nts out of every dollar taken from contributors is expended in 
Wlaries and overhead. He winds up his note by saying that he is 
rough giving to any concern which takes 54 cents to distribute 
} cents to the poor. He is told, of course, that the essence of 
und family case work is service in the working out of a plan 
f rehabilitation; and that even 46 cents in relief contains an 
ement of confession, since the abler the service, the smaller the 
‘tals of material relief. Thereupon the rejoinder is a charge of 
sold charity,” and a challenge to prove that the poor cannot 
andle cash better than a stranger, however well schooled. 
gain the society is not proving anything it is asserting. 


NUMBER of health agencies, dealing with the chronic sick, 

feel the hard barriers against securing sufficient hospital care 
iy their cases. They conclude that because they are turned 
way from existing hospitals, it must be a fact, therefore, that 
ere are not beds enough for the chronic sick in their city. 
hey undertake a building program forthwith, even though they 
now that hospital service bears a very direct relationship to 
tal population. Surveys before now have shown such snap- 
yot enterprises to be unnecessary. 
Examples might be multiplied to show the weakness of present 
‘oofs in this new profession of ours. It is already buttressed 
; many good opinions, but to date is has little else. That solid 
asis of scientific knowledge, classified and ticketed ready for 
se, which must underlie valid engineering of any sort, is for 
cial work, only in prospect. Social workers will not be able 
} demonstrate community needs until they can produce con- 
‘ete evidence thereof; and such concrete evidence is forth- 
ming only after the painstaking development of techniques in 
‘search. 
Meantime the new profession is beset by conservative reasoners 
ho look on from the vantage point of established professions, 
id as they watch the flounderings of social workers, point to 
e certainties of legal precedent, or to the bacilli in a micro- 
opic field, and say that such things as these are concrete, and 
at per contra, such a thing as a human attitude is incapable of 
easurement. Medicine in particular is somewhat scornful, 
rgetting that a highly specialized myopia is one of the chronic 
nditions of that learned profession. 
But can you measure an attitude or a social relation? Yes, 
course you can, but you must use the right measuring stick. 
ou would not mark off an ampere of electric current with a 
rpenter’s square; neither can you estimate an attitude with the 
uipment for determining calories. An attitude, according to 
ernard, is the “set of the organism toward the object or situa- 
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tion to which adjustment is called for.” This is a hard bit of 
scientific roughage to swallow; nevertheless, it identifies the 
quantity and starts us a long way toward methods in measure- 
ment. A scientific technique, grounded in a growing science of 
psychology, is rapidly emerging. Social work is able already to 
promise definite criteria of definition in its field. It is beginning 
to measure social relations. Consequently it is at the points of 
revealing actual social problems, and is already in the way of 
building service mechanisms for their solution. 

If this degree of progress be admitted, there is still a 
broader consideration. How shall social research be organized? 
What permanent auspices for its development should be set 
up? Shall we leave it to enterprises of national scope which have 
special causes to advance? Shall we look to specialized founda- 
tions set up to develop scientific proofs in particular fields? 
Shall we look eventually to government as the most com- 
prehensive effort of the whole community in the interests of the 
common good? Or shall we bring the university, as a perma- 
nent seat of learning, into our picture? 


cle heig bes research is a permanent process, its evolution is vital 
to the welfare of the human race. Its effectiveness will set 
down the gauge of value for the process of social work itself. 
Not only must its technique of procedure be builded to the 
greatest possible completeness, but the mechanism for its ap- 
plication must also be arranged with certainty, out of a far- 
seeing wisdom. It is submitted here that an impartial, thorough- 
going process in social research which shall be continuous and 
progressively cognizant of new knowledge in manner and 
method, must be grounded in the strength of the university. 
It must hold the intensive interest of the scientist, yet it must 
be a part of the ambition of the student; and it must catch the 
interest and devotion of individuals and groups who make up 
the social service enterprises of today and of the future. In 
the Institute of Social Research, now growing so wonderfully in 
the American university, we shall find the common meeting 
ground of our criteria of these values. The institute, under thé 
intellectual leadership of our ablest thinkers in the field of 
sociology, and supported by the scientific minds afforded in all 
other departments of our great faculties, is the headquarters for 
the graduate and for the expert in research, while the student 
participates in lesser functions and services—his apprenticeship 
towards mastery. 

The social agency, grouped in an increasingly effective way 
in our central councils, far and near, provides the laboratory 
station where records may be studied, and where fields of social 
relations may be explored. Granted such organization, it will 
be less than two decades until the American university will 
produce the College of Public Welfare, out of which will come 
in increasing numbers the trained social engineers. Meantime, 
councils of social agencies and community chests must develop 
efficient departments of surveys and studies in order to keep 
strong emphasis upon the constant need of studying the content 
of their problems. These departments must be integrated closely 
with the institute in the university, looking to the institute as 
the headquarters for planning and policy. 
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Not to Be Read for Nothing 


Sent out in facsimile handwriting on his personal stationery, 
A. A. Milne has written an appeal letter for a London hospital 
that ought to turn the thrippenny bits into guineas and charm 
them out of the most reluctant pockets. It furnishes a complete 
answer to the old question as to whether appeals should be written 
by financial secretaries or writers—provided you can enlist the 
author of When We Were Very Young. The full text of the letter 
follows. 


I EXPECT you know the story of the man who took his 
friend to the bar, and said, with a large and generous air, 
“Now then, what would you like?” To which the friend 
replied that he thought he would like a pint of champagne. 
“Oh!” said his host, “Well, try thinking of something near 
threepence.” 


What the Hampstead General Hospital would like is 
£10,000, and it would be a simplification of its finances if you 
were charming enough to send them a cheque for that amount 
in the enclosed envelope; but if you would prefer to think of 
something nearer threepence | shall understand. Not near 
enough to give you the bother of buying stamps or postal orders; 
something in guineas, I suggest, which will give you no more 
trouble than the opening of your cheque-book. But just as you 
like, so long as you help us. 


The Hampstead General and North-West tis. Hospital, 
to give it its full title, which need not all be put on the cheque, 
has a debt of £10,000, and needs another £5,000 a year in- 
come in order to pay its way. I could give you further figures 
of its income and expenditure, and the number of patients 
attended, and the operations performed, but these might not 
interest you. More interesting, perhaps, is this: that where 
its Out-patients Department now stands in Bayham Street, 
Camden Town, there stood once the house where Charles 
Dickens lived as a boy when his father first came to London. 
His father, you remember, had that habit, which was to descend 
to Mr. Micawber, of living in the hope that something would 
turn up. It is thus that hospitals have to live. They can make 
no provisions for the gracious work they do; they just struggle 
on from year to year, hoping that men will always be 
generous, women always merciful. So, year after year, hos- 
pital after hospital makes its appeal to you; and, no doubt, 
day after day at this season you see such a letter, say to your- 
self, with a shrug, “Another charity,” and drop it in the fire, 
which is why I began with a joke, as something to which 
one listens more readily. Having listened, will you not now 
be kind? 

The reason why I, and not the appeal secretary, am writing— 
is writing—(every now and then the English language becomes 
quite impossible)—the reason, then, why one of us and not 
the other is writing to you is that there are people who look 
at the signature of a letter first; in which case, said the appeal 
secretary, my name would be the more helpful, though whether 
his hope is that you will have heard of me, or his fear was 
that you would have heard of him, I do not know. Yet, as a 
professional writer I could not but share this feeling that I 
should prove the more readable of the two of us. So I am 
hoping that you have read this letter; but I must warn 
you that, as a professional writer, I am not satisfied 
to be read for nothing. The question of the ‘ 
author’s royalties is before you. Send what 
you can to me at the Hampstead Gen- 
eral Hospital, and you will be glad 
and proud afterwards, and I ‘ 


shall be always wt Any? 


Your humble and grateful 
servant. 


A. A. MILNE 
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Over My Desk 


A Monthly Talk with Executives 


By ELWOOD STREET 
Director of the Community Chest of Washington, D. C. 


A Mimeographed Report ~ 
4 Rais? annual report of the St. Louis County Welfare Asi 


ciation, Clayton, Mo., shows how the mimeograph may t 


used for publicity. The report is three typewritten pages an 
has a cover on which is drawn the title with a clever skete 
of a board in meeting. The report demonstrates again the 
a social agency need not spend a large amount of money t 
get effective direct mail publicity. Brains, here as eisewher 
seem to be more important than money. 


Right at Your Elbow 


OE of our social work executive friends had great troubl 
finding what to do with his dictating machine. If he key 
it on top of his desk it got in his way and interfered with th 
carrying out of his gospel of the clean desk. If he put it o 
a stand beside his desk it was in the way of opening his dee 
desk drawer where he kept his file of things to be done. More 
cver the stand for the dictating machine cost more than . 
thought it was worth to him. 

He solved the difficulty by purchasing an inexpensive swing 
ing typewriter stand which was screwed to the leg of his desl 
Now when he wants his dictating machine he pulls the swingin 
stand into position beside him, and when he is through with 1 
he shoves it back out of the way. The folder for correspond 
ence on which the dictating is to be done is kept in the rea 
of the deep desk drawer and the cylinders for dictation and thei 
little rack are put on the swinging stand beside the machine. 

We would also recommend the swinging typewriter stand fa 
the executive who still likes to have a typewriter around fo 
the working out of ideas which he wishes to see take shap 
before his very eyes. One executive of whom we know type 
his instructions to all his staff members in this way, using 
continuous roll of paper from which he tears sections as eac 
message was completed. (See Survey, March 15, 1928, pag 
789, “A Short Cut in Copying Cards.’’) 


A Special Invitation 


pe New York yacht designers and brokers who invite 
210 multi-millionaires to take a trial cruise on a shinin 
new yacht which they wanted to sell and wh 
actually got 155 of them o 
board, as described im a recer 
issue of Postage and the Mai 
bag, made us wonder wh 
social agencies might not uti 
ize the same idea and sen 
invitations to their larger cor 
tributors to see new equipmer 
when installed or to observ 
unusual activities (which mig} 
be concocted for their speci: 
benefit). Of course the occ: 
sion will have to be mad 
attractive and the invitatic 
made to sound important. 
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fe organization which had invited him; but on the other hand 
e millionaire who received an attractive invitation and found 
at the performance exceeded his expectation ought to be a 
rmanent enthusiast. 

| The secret of the success of the yacht company’s plan was 
» secure a list of people who might be interested in yachts, 
ho could afford to buy yachts, who could use yachts if they 
ie buy them and who were within a twenty-four hours ride 
hi the place where the yacht was to take its trial trip. Why 
j puldn’t a social agency similarly make up lists of citizens 
rho might be interested in various phases of the agency’s activi- 
#s and invite them selectively to suitable events. Department 
ores often use the same idea, classifying their lists of customers 
xcording to their interests and then sending them notices of 
Hecial sales and displays which will coincide with those interests. 


— How Volunteers Did Publicity 


MIMEOGRAPHED, illustrated booklet for distribution 

among visitors during the course of an “Open House” of 
social agencies, has been developed under the supervision of 
id Hornick, executive secretary of the Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Sommunity Chest. About 650 copies of the booklet were made. 
Aimeograph stencils combining typed matter and drawing were 
aade in the community chest office. The Boys Scouts, the 
Y-W.C.A., the Girl Scouts, the Wheatley Social Center and 
ther agencies assumed responsibility for coloring their sheets. 
[he pages of the other agencies were done by anyone who 
ould be enlisted. Mr. Hornick got certain women to assume 
esponsibility for having two or three hundred of each sheet 
olored. Each of these women divided the work among her 
riends. Mr. Hornick says that approximately 700 people 
vorked on the booklet and were of necessity forced to read 
t least one sheet. 

In his campaign work he always tries to enlist as many 
eople as possible to do something in the program. This gives 
fiem a first hand touch with the Community Chest and helps 
® interest them. Mr. Hornick would doubtless be glad to 
end a copy of this Open House Booklet to any interested per- 
ons addressing him at Fort Wayne Community Chest, Bass 
Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Two Helpful Booklets 


We. would commend to anyone interested in the effective 
conduct of a financial campaign or of a publicity campaign 
wo manuals published by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
ion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. They are The 
Jampaign Manual for Seal Sale and A Manual for Publicity 
or Christmas Seals. Both are full of practical ideas which 
ould well be adapted to other agencies than tuberculosis 
pcieties. 


Travelers’ Aid Suggests 


A NYONE interested in the administration of social work 

will find value in the manual published by the National 
ssociation of Travelers Aid Societies, 25 West 43 Street, New 
ork City. Among its useful chapters at present issued sepa- 
itely in mimeographed form are Organization and Administra- 
on of the Local Society; Relationships of Local Societies to 
ther Organizations and Groups; Publicity, Budget Making 
id Financing. I expect that if you wrote “on your letterhead” 
as the advertisements say) you might be able to extract a copy 
‘ any chapter from the justly proud national association. 


Letterhead Economy 


“HE Young Men’s Christian Association of Washington, 
D. C., prints no names on its letterhead and in this way can 
irchase letterheads for several years at one time rather than 
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having to buy them from year to year because of changes in 
official personnel. The latest amount purchased was 60,000 and 
the cost was $18, or $3 per thousand. For further details write 
Leonard W. DeGast, assistant general secretary, Y.M.C.A., 
1736 G Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Displays for the Motorist 


apace growth of automobiling is influencing the lay-out of 
window displays according to The Little Schoolmaster in 
Printers’ Ink. In the old days, when displays were viewed 
mostly by the passerby afoot, it was quite effective to have the 
display arranged with its face parallel to the sidewalk. But 
that doesn’t give sufficient visibility to the motorist who flashes 
by with his glance directed ahead. For him, it is better to have 
the display set up at an angle to catch his eye as he approaches. 
Many outdoor advertisers have followed this principle in setting 
up roadside posters. Now comes the American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company with window displays set at an agle as to 
catch the eye of the driver. Many social agencies can profit by 
following their lead. 


Keeping Desk Lists Up to Date 


tp Seheeaie of keeping lists of boards and committee members 
in typewritten form, necessitating unsightly and confusing 
corrections from time to time, why not keep them on cards? 
Insert in your tickler file tabbed guides with the titles of these 
boards and committees and put behind them cards with the 
names, titles and addresses of the members. Thus immediate 
correction: a new card for an old one. If for any reason these 
lists must be separately addressed (although most lists should 
be on addressograph plates), the whole set of cards can be 
picked out, rubber-banded, used and returned. What other 
method have you found of keeping desk lists up to date? 


A Hint for the Mimeograph 


H*™ you tried the dry process stencil for your mimeograph 
rather than the wet type, because of the ease with which 
stencils are cut from the dry sheet; and also because of the 
fact that with the dry stencil the typewriter cannot be affected by 
water or the “goo” which oozes from some of the wet stencils? 


A Business Advertises Health 


se agreeable alliance between public welfare and business 
is indicated in an advertisement of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis in the Executives Magazine published 
in that city: “St. Louis ranks high on the honor roll of American 
cities in public health. Significant indeed, is the fact that more 
than 40 per cent of its people live to be 60 years of age or older. 
Even more significant is it that the ‘infant mortality rate’-—the 
scientific gauge-mark of a community’s healthfulness—is lower 
in St. Louis than in any other large city. Health and prosperity 
go hand in hand. The efficiency of St. Louis’ workers, the 
prosperity of its manufacturers, the steadily growing spheres of 
influence of its commercial and financial institutions—all are 
primarily based on the healthful and satisfactory living con- 
ditions which make these things possible.” 

Can some of our smart publicitors think of ways in which 
they can get their business concerns to advertise human welfare 
to the community? 
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GOSSIP 


THE SURV EX 


of People 
and Things 


Item—a Sense of Humor 


HAT it is the spirit and not the gift 

that counts is the conviction of one 

deserting husband and father, re- 
ported by Mrs. A. G. Stall of San Francisco. 
Returning from a sea voyage, he presented 
to his wife as peace offerings, on which 
he had spent his entire earnings: 

Item: One pair heavy brass book ends 
(neither parent can read). 

Item: One Chinese dinner gong (the 
family food is supplied by the Associated 
Charities). 

Item: A camphorwood hope chest. 


Why Prosperity Keeps Up 
PPARENTLY without the stimulus of 
The Survey’s debate on Salaries and 

Service, the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor has an- 
nounced a new salary schedule for its 
nurses and visitors. The minimum salary 
of $1,500 is retained, and the maximum 
has been increased to $2,100. This increase 
is part of the A.I.C.P. policy of salary in- 
creases and is the fourth since 1914. Length 
of service and qualifications for her work 
govern the salary of the new worker under 
the present system, so that she need not 
start with the A.I.C.P. at the bottom. if her 
previous experience justifies an exception. 


For Chronic Cases 


HE value of intensive social work is 

being demonstrated by the Provident 
Association of St. Louis under a plan in- 
augurated for its Mason District on Octo- 
ber x. An unusually skillful visitor was 
assigned thirty of the most difficult cases in 
the district for intensive professional work. 
Isabel Lindsay, who has been selected for 
the experiment, will start with nine cases 
requiring material relief as part of the 
treatment and thirteen in which the total 
treatment plan does not include material 
relief. She will work on a non-geographical 
basis. It is hoped that the experiment will 
point the way to a new method of treating 
chronic and especially troublesome prob- 
lems. 


Afoot or Awing? 


HY this old-fashioned discussion 

of the automobile vs. the street car 
for case workers and public health nurses? 
May net the modern trend be toward 
trave] by air? In Australia the airplane 
is widely used to take medical care to the 
scattered settlers (see Flying Doctors, by 
Alice Henry, The Survey, October 1, 1928). 
In the United States its increasing use by 
business men, who must save time or reach 
inaccessible places without lost motion, is 
described in a series of articles in Printer’s 
Ink (August 3, August 22, September 5 
issues). Air travel research is no more 
expensive than motoring, provided your 
automobile allowance is 1o cents a mile 
and not 7 cents, which is commonly ac- 


cepted by social agencies as a fair figure. 
As for safety, and even social workers 
should be saved, Interstate Commerce 
Commission figures for 1928 show that air 
transportation is safer than railroad travel 
but not so safe as that of motor transport. 
Of course, foot transportation is usually a 
safe bet. 


Advertising Prison Reform 


8X oe a meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, Dr, Herman N. 
Bundesen once demonstrated, by thumbing 
the pages of a woman’s magazine, the tre- 
mendous influence of commercial advertis- 
ing in building up good health habits. For 
years the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company advertising has boldly led the 
way in health education for the average 
reader. it remained for the Scripps How- 
ard Newspapers, advertising in a recent 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post, to put 
commercial advertising behind prison re- 
form. The Scripps Howard Newspapers 
“believe that the state’s concern with a 
criminal extends far beyond conviction. 
That the criminal is entitled to fair prison 
treatment, just as he is entitled to a fair 
trial. And that overcrowding, graft and 
cruelty are too barbarous to remain within 
the code of any civilized state.” 


*Tis Folly to be Wise 


paren ce kel follies die hard. Mary- 
land was supposed to have sung their 
swan song, but now comes Ohio present- 
ing a six-foot-four Salvation Army officer 
as a health fairy and a set of verses with 
a touch of humor but with sore feet: 


One more town, one more town, 
_ One more town onward, 

Into our quiet lives 

They come by the hundred. 


Always at half past five 
Does the Brigade arrive, 
State agents all alive 
Come by the hundred. 


Theirs not to reason why, ' 
Ours not to make reply, 
Ours but to do and die, 
We, not the hundred. 


The Superiority Complex 


OU can’t beat these westerners for 

naiveté. Returning from the National 
Conference, Mrs. Allen T. Burns went 
shopping in Seattle’s leading department 
store. “This store,” boasted the saleslady, 
‘4s so superior. It’s even better than Alt- 
man’s in New York.” “I come from New 
York,” explained Mrs. Burns. “That’s 
splendid,” returned the saleslady, “then 
you can see for yourself that I am right.” 


New York’s Next Step 


COMPREHENSIVE memorandum has 
been issued by the Welfare Council of 
New York to interested organizations set- 
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ting forth a plan of study of centralize 
financing for the social agencies of New 
York. It is proposed to make a thorough 
study of central financing now in opera 
tion in New York and to dig into the e 
perience of certain comparable cities 
other parts of the country—Philadelphi 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and St. Loui 
The study would include factual data 
opinions and judgments of competent ob 
servers in the cities studied, and an 
alysis by the staff making the study. 


Wit and Wisdom at the 
National Recreation Congres 


HE important thing to an artist is no 

technique but leaving something te 

say.—Joseph Lee. 4 

Chewing-gum makes you think you are 
doing something when you aren't. 

—Otto T. Mallery : 

“Volunteers should multiply” the execu- 


tive. 3 
—A Discussion Leader. 


Hail to Hine 


HANKS tto vacations the fall of the 

year is the spring of energy. A good 
idea; a list of names that immediately turns 
into a willing committee; a little effort— 
and something extra has been tucked into 
the year’s work. In this way the fall sea- 
son of the New York branch of the Social 
Work Publicity Council started in a burst 
of enterprise with a three-day exhibition 
at the Russell Sage Foundation of illustra- 
tion in social work publicity. Informal, a 
bit hectic as extras are apt to be, it was 
nevertheless full of suggestions to those 
who had time to profit by it. 

The exhibition under the chairmanship 
of Margaret Fellows of the Childrens Aid 
Society and Paul Parker, social work pho- 
tographer, was fairly divided between art 
work and photography. Over forty artists 
who are available to social agencies 
showed examples of their style and such 
varying media as silhouettes, cartoons, pic- 
ture maps, wood and linoleum cuts, draw- 
ings and cover designs. A large number 
of social agencies contributed samples of 
illustrations they had found effective ir 
their publications and of photographs they 
had used. The photographers who have 
been most prominent in social work showed 
many examples of their work. 

The guest of honor of the exhibition was 
Lewis W. Hine, pioneer of interpretive 
photography, and his exhibit containec 
many photographs which have become 
classics in social work. At the luncheor 
meeting which opened the three-day ses: 
sion a glowing tribute to Mr. Hine’s “skill 
earnestness, devotion, vision and _ artisti 
finesse’ was paid by Owen R. Lovejoy 
with whom he had worked for twelve year: 
as photographer and field worker in th 
old child-labor days. He was, Mr. Love 
joy pointed out, “the first person to focu' 
the camera intelligently, sympatheticall: 
and effectively on social work problems, 
which, until they were visually presente 
to the public were “intellectually but no 
emotionally recognized.” As E. G. Rout 
zahn remarked of his pictures: ‘The 
have photographic It.” 
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In connection with the exhibit there were 
yo afternoon talks. Not everyone went 
e whole way with Sylvie de G. Coster, 
rector of the art department of the 
vander Childs High School, who spoke on 
rt work for illustration. For while pub- 
- in social work have a noble ambi- 
to keep up with the trend in stylish 
lustration, many of them feel that illus- 
ation has to do more for their text than 
ress it in the latest mode. But no one 
auld disagree with the speaker on the use 
E brilliant dark ink, sufficient spacing be- 
yeen the lines, well balanced pages; and 
ae rest of the suggestions started fresh 
sinking and analysis on the part of those 
resent. 
The second talk was devoted to the effect- 
ye reproduction of photographs, Harry 
rroesbeck, Jr., of the Walker Engraving 
ompany can make a half-tone seem as 
ersonal as a friend. Those who heard 
im will not fail in the future to weigh 
1e tones and details in a photograph as 
yell as the pictorial value. 


Here and There 


OS ANGELES is the most recent of the 
large cities to organize a council of 
ocial agencies. Heretofore agencies in the 
Jommunity Chest were served by a com- 
aittee on social work. Under the new 
an, the council includes non-member 
gencies, private and public, as well as 
member agencies. As is customarv. each 
gency is represented by two delegates, 
ne chief executive or his representative 
ind a board member, preferably the presi- 
lent. Mrs. Katherine Van Wyck, who was 
eecretary of the old committee, continues 
ss secretary of the council and its executive 
ommittee. Other officers are: president, 
Mrs. George Herbert Clark; 1st vice- 
resident, Dr. Roy Jones; 2nd vice-presi- 
lent, Miriam Van Waters; chairman of 
imance committee, Don M. Claflin; execu- 
ive committee, I. Irving Lipsitch, chair- 
nan, Harry Henderson, Dorothy Wyser. 


¥' HE LENS, sprightly and comprehensive 

periodical of the Los Angeles Chapter, 
A.A.S.W., states that an effort is being 
made to promote inter-city cooperation 
among the fifteen social service exchanges 
»€ California, with the probable inclusion 
»§ four additional exchanges in the 
Northwest. 


HE SURVEY has received for review 

a set of the 24th edition of the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, together with a 
able to hold it. How does one review a 
able that is not a statistical table? 


O more fitting appreciation of the 

pioneer work in organizing the study 
yroup plan for state conferences could have 
yeen shown by the Ohio Welfare Confer- 
nce than its election of Howard R. Knight 
a3 president of next year’s conference, to 
xe held in Toledo. As secretary of the 
Dhio Welfare Conference during its years 
of strongest growth, Mr. Knight made 
sxtensive research into conference attend- 
aNce, program building and functional or- 
zanization which has borne fruit not only 
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in the Ohio conference, but also in his able 
administration of the National Conference 
of Social Work. The Ohio attendance, this 
year at Dayton, was the largest in its his- 
tory—one thousand and twelve registrants. 


HE Social Service Exchange Com- 

mittee of the Association of Com- 
munity Chests and Counsels, Graybar 
Building, New York, announces the publi- 
cation of a Handbook on the Social Service 
Exchange. John B. Dawson is the chair- 
man of the committee and the material was 
prepared by Luella Harlin, Dorcas Camp- 
bell, Bessie E. Hall and Laura G, Wood- 
berry. 


T HE Wendell Huston Company of Des 
Moines has compiled a digest of the 
Public Relief Laws of the forty-eight states. 
The digest for each state costs $3 and for 
the United States, $10. Address, 609 Iowa 
National Bank Building, Des Moines. 


ms HE number of Community Chests has 
grown from 49 in 1922 to 330 in 1929, 
as reported in the Bulletin of the A.C.C.C.; 
and the amount of money earned annually 
has been increased in the same period from 
$23,656,000 to $72,000,000. 


R. COMER M. WOODWARD, who 

last autumn succeeded Rhoda Kauf- 
man as executive secretary of the Georgia 
State Department of Public Welfare, has 
returned to the faculty of Emory University. 
His successor aS executive secretary of the 
State Department is James P. Faulkner, 
who has served for several years as ex- 
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HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. Individually typewritten let- 
ters. Enormous capacity. Low prices. Com- 
plete service. Accounts anywhere handled. 
Completed letters returned by express for local 
mailing. 
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GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers, 
140 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Careful, expert, 
artistic work. Twenty-four hour service. 

The Survey about us. We do all the engrav- 
ing for Survey Midmonthly and Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


R. ORTHWINE, 344 w. 34th St., N. Y. C. 
Invincible steel files, letter and cap sizes, with 
all standard combinations; steel storage cabi- 
nets—office furniture, wood and steel, commer- 
cial grades and up. Office supplies, marble 
desk sets, etc. Wholesale and retail, attractive 
prices—write. 


TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC., 387 Fourth 
Ave. N. Y. C. Individually typewritten let- 


ters. Enormous capacity. Low prices. Com- 
plete service. We prepare copy and campaigns. 
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ecutive director of the Georgia Tubercu- 
Icsis Association, 


HERE is nothing backward about 

Pennsylvania. The P.C.A. Herald, 
published by the Public Charities Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, claims Miriam Van 
Waters, president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, as a native 
daughter. 


ANE ADDAMS has retired from the 
presidency of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, and has 


been elected an honorary member of the 
board. 


ULIA C. STIMSON, superintendent of 

the United States Army Nurses Corps 
and dean of the Army School of Nursing, 
and Carrie M. Hall, superintendent of 
nurses at Peter Bent Bingham Hospital, 
Boston, have been awarded the Florence 
Nightingale medal for their services in 
France during the war. 


HE New Jersey Conference of Social 

Work has the courage of its convic- 
tions. The annual meeting scheduled for 
early December was to have been held at 
Asbury Park’s leading hotel. But when the 
hotel management placed restrictions on 
the attendance of Negroes at meetings in its 
sacred halls, the conference was moved to 
the Stacy Trent Hotel in Trenton. 


EW JERSEY members of the A.S.S.W. 

are planning a week-end meeting of 
their chapter at one of New Jersey’s 
beauty spots. The Cleveland Chapter of 
the A.S.S.W. hopes before long to have its 
own club rooms. 


LEVELAND holds the record for con- 

tributions to Jewish community chests, 
according to a survey of ten important 
cities made by the Federation for the Sup- 
port of Jewish Philanthropies. In Cleve- 
land there is one giver for every non-giver, 
the next in line being Scranton, St. Paul 
and Rochester with one giver to every two 
non-givers. 


Bulletin Board 


MIssoURI CONFERENCE FOR SoOcIAL WEL- 
FARE: Columbia, November 18-21. Sec- 
retary, Harold J. Mathews, Columbia. 

New York STATE CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work InstiruTes: Albany, November 
19-21. Secretary, Mary B. Holsinger, 
Drawer 17, The Capitol, Albany. 

New YorK STATE CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work: Albany, November 20-22. Sec- 
retary, Mary B. Holsinger, The Capitol, 
Albany. 

New York STATE CONFERENCE OF PROBA- 
TION OFFicers: Albany, November 20-22. 

LouisIANA STATE HoME Economics Asso- 
CIATION: Alexandria, November 21-23. 

New ENGLAND CHILD REGIONAL WELFARE 
CONFERENCE: Boston, November 22-23. 
Chairman, Alfred F. Whitman, Boston 
Children’s Aid Association, 41 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston. 

West VIRGINIA PusLic HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION: Morgantown, November 25-28. 
Secretary, Dr. David Littlejohn, West 
Virginia Public Health Association, 
Morgantown. 

VirGINIA HOME Economics ASSOCIATION: 
Richmond, November 27. 
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Texas STATE TEACHERS AssociATION: Dal- 
las, November 28-30. Manager, H. H. 
Avants, The Texas Outlook, 707 Ander- 
son Bldg., Fort Worth. 

NEw JERSEY CONFERENCE OF SociAL Work: 
Trenton, December 5-7. Secretary, Maud 
Bryan Foote, 42 Bleecker St., Newark. 

NATIONAL CHILD LaBoR COMMITTEE: 215 
4th Avenue, New York City, Dec. 16-17. 

PENNSYLVANIA Home Economics MEETING: 
New Castle, December 26-27. 


Personal News 


Ista ALEXANDER, formerly director, Girl 
Scouts, Kalamazoo, Mich., now director, 
Girl Scouts, Sharon, Pa. 

Dr. Cora ALLEN, formerly director, Bu- 
reau of Child Welfare, State Board of 
Health, Madison, Wis., now assistant 
director, New York State Board of 
Health, Albany. 

SAMUEL A. AULEN, formerly executive sec- 
retary, Boston Urban League, now in- 
dustrial secretary, New York Urban 
League. 

MasBEL ALLYN, assistant director, Bureau 
of Public Health, Middletown, Ohio, ap- 
pointed director of nursing, Health Unit, 
Darke County, Ohio. 

MiLprRED ARNOLD, formerly executive secre- 
tary, Child Welfare Division, Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies, now exec- 
utive secretary, Sangamon County Chil- 
dren’s Service League, Springfield, Ill. 

RutH AXTEL, appointed to staff, Family 
Welfare Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 

GuapycE L. BapGER, appointed A, R. C. 
nursing field representative, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. 

Henry M. Baker, formerly member, dis- 
aster relief staff, A. R. C., now with 
Curtiss Aeroplane Company. 

James H. BAKER, JR., appointed executive 
secretary, New York Interracial Coun- 
cil, Albany, affliated with the National 
Urban League. 

Lita BANE, formerly president, American 
Home Economics Association, now asso- 
ciate editor, Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Ring out Tuberculosis 


Ring in health 
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A. Erne Barcer, formerly with Mahoning 
County Children’s Home, Youngstown, 
Ohio, now with Children’s Home and 
Orphan Asylum, Cincinnati. 

SARAH BarisH, formerly with boarding de- 
partment, Hebrew Orphan Asylum, now 
director, Personal Service, Stuyvesant 
Neighborhood House, New York City. 

Auice S, BECHMAN, appointed public health 
nurse, District Board of Health, Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, succeeding Mrs. 
James Patchell. 

JosrepH Beck, formerly assistant general 
secretary, Family Welfare Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio, now executive secre- 
tary, Family Welfare Association, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

RosELYN BEAL, of the Family Welfare 
Society, Indianapolis, Ind. awarded 
Indianapolis Foundation Scholarship to 
study at New York School of Social 
Work. 

MarjoriE BELL, appointed director of sur- 
vey of the court of domestic relations, 
National Probation Association, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Lucia Jonson Binc, who as Lucia John- 
son was for several years with Ohio 
Institute and president, Ohio Welfare 
Conference, appointed superintendent of 
charities, Ohio State Department of 
Public Welfare, succeeding Bell Greve. 

Rosert A, Biack, professor and director, 
division of pediatrics, Loyola University, 
to be director, La Rabida Jackson Park 
Sanitarium, Chicago. 

GrorGE L. BLossoM, appointed executive 


secretary, Macon Community Chest, 
Macon, Ga. 
KATHARINE BLuNT, formerly president, 


American Home Economics Association, 
now president, Connecticut College for 
Women, New London. 

Mary VIRGINIA Book, social service de- 
partment, City Hospital, Indianapolis, 
on leave for a year; awarded Indian- 
apolis Foundation Scholarship to study 
at the New York School of Social Work. 

LEILA Boykin, resigned as A. R. C. recrea- 
tion worker, U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. BorGENSEN, formerly on staff, A. I. C. 
P., New York, now with Dairymens’ 
League, N. Y. 

BEATRICE BOZARTH, appointed supervising 
nurse, Medical Clinic, Childrens Hos- 
pital, Boston. 

Jutta Branson, formerly executive secre- 
tary, Mothers Assistance Fund, now sec- 
retary, Welfare Council, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa. 

LUCRETIA BREWER, appointed psychiatric 
social worker, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Houston, Tex. 

DoroTHy Brinker, formerly with Institute 
for Juvenile Research, Chicago, now 
chief psychiatric social worker, Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
Whittier. 

MarTiLtpA BURNELL, nurse at Lakeside, 
Providence, R. I., resigned; to leave for 
England. 

HoMer CALver, resigned from American 
Public Health Association, N. Y. 

Dorcas CAMPBELL, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, resigned. 

HELEN CAMPBELL, formerly visitor, Family 
Welfare Society, Indianapolis, now with 
Dept. of Public Welfare, Detroit, Mich. 

BLANCHE WARREN CANNON, formerly with 
County Health Dept., Santa Barbara, 
Calif., now A. R. C. field representative 
in Arizona and California. 

CHARLOTTE E. Carr, formerly Chief of 
Women’s Bureau, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Labor, now with Charity 
Organization Society, New York, to 
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make study of industrial aspects of fam 
ily case work. bi 

ALBERT B, CarTeER, formerly with S. P.- 
C., Boston, now assistant to commi 
sioner, Massachusetts State Board 
Probation. 

G. S. CHANDLER, appointed executive 
rector, Community Fund, Hamilton, O; 
tario, Canada, succeeding A. D. Hardi 

AticE E. CHASE, appointed secretary, Aff 
ation Dept., Greenwich House, N. Y. C 

ZELDA CHERRY, public health nurse, Boai 
of Health, Hamilton County, Ohio, re: 
signed, " 

Rev. Harotp P. CHILcoTE, now director, 
Catholic Charities, Toledo, succeedin 
Rev. Karl J. Alter. "| 

Mrs. CHOBANIAN, formerly on staff, Inter: 
national Institute, Y. W. C. A., vital 
dence, R. I., now with Family Welfar 
Society, Boston. * 

Mrs. WALTER CLAFLIN, formerly editor 
Community News, Columbus, Ohio, ap 
pointed publicity director, Ohio Publi 
Health Association, Columbus, succeed: 
ing Sybil Reppert. ; 

A. Fippis CLARK, appointed school nurse 
Corning, New York. . 

FRANK CLAwson, formerly with St. Chris- 
topher’s Home for Children, New York 
now director, Inwood House, New York 

MarGARET CLEARY, appointed to _ take 
charge of Prenatal and Pediatric Clinics 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 

MARION CLEVELAND, on staff of Metropoli- 
tan Chapter, A. R. C., married to Clar- 
ence Botsford of the Council of Social 
Agencies, Boston. 

Apa B. COFFEY, appointed extension secre: 
tary, division of public health nursing 
N. Y. State Department of Health. 

RICHARD K. CONANT, commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Boston, Mass., appointed 
member, Commission to Revise Chile 
Welfare Laws, Boston. 

Joun A, CRAMER, appointed American Red 
Cross field director and liaison repre: 
sentative, Washington, D. C. 

FRANCES M. CRITTENDEN, of the Y. W. G 
A., New York, died. 

Anna F. Cumincs, formerly on staff, Cath- 
olic Charities, Newark, N. J., appointed 
member of staff, Diocesan Bureau of So- 
cial Service, Hartford, Conn. 

VILoNA CuTLER, formerly general secre 
tary, Y. W. C. A., Miami, Fla, now 
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makes Red Cross Service possible. 
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eneral secretary, Y. W. C. A., Yonkers, 
ie Y. 

LYN Davis, now secretary, Board Mem- 
sr Section, National Organization of 
ublic Health Nursing, N. Y. 

NARD DecastT, formerly assistant general 
ecretary, Y. M. C. A., Washington, 
» C., now general secretary, succeed- 
3g William Knowles Cooper. 

ry E. DELaskey, formerly supervising 
arse, State Dept. of Health, Oklahoma 
Hty, Okla.. now A. R. C. nursing field 
epresentative, eastern area, succeeding 
-atherine Myers. 

}. Dempsey, appointed A. R. C. liaison 
epresentative, United States Veterans 
jureau regional office, Helena, Montana. 
apYs DENISON, appointed to staff, Fam- 


ly Welfare Association, Indianapolis, 
ad. 
z0OTHY DEssAU, appointed case work 


ssociate, Charity Organization Society, 
mY. 

ss D1 Donato, on staff, A. I. C. P., re- 
igned, 

(cE DILLON, appointed to staff, Visiting 
Yurse Association, Neenah, Wis. 

RIE DoyLe, formerly visitor, Childrens 
Jivision, Mass. Dept. of Public Wel- 
are, appointed substitute visitor, Dio- 
esan Bureau of Social Service, Bridge- 
ort, Conn. 

RTRUDE ECKHARDT, appointed health edu- 
ator, New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
Prenton. 

ycE M. EpeEns, formerly director, Com- 
nunity Chest, Charleston, W. Va., now 
ecretary, Community Chest, Elmira, 
w Y. 

(OMAS F. FARRELL, president, National 
tonference of Catholic Charities, N. Y., 
‘ppointed member New York State com- 
aission for the study of old age security. 
P. FauLKNER, formerly with Georgia 
state Tuberculosis Association, now exec- 
“ive secretary, State Dept. of Public 
Welfare, Atlanta, succeeding Comer M. 
Woodward. 

eg FRANCIS FAWCETT, 
‘amily Welfare 
Jrbana, Ill. 

‘8. FITZGERALD, on staff, A. I. C. P., re- 
igned. 

wes Firzpatrick, formerly visitor, Fam- 
ly Welfare Dept., Diocesan Bureau of 
social Service, Hartford, Conn., now 
Sureau visitor, Waterbury, Conn. 
ROLINE FLANDERS, formerly with the 
Associated Charities, Cleveland, now 
enior visitor, Charity Organization So- 
siety, New York. 

RBARA FLETCHER, formerly county nurse, 
Waukesha, Wis., now A. R. C. field rep- 
‘esentative in northern Illinois and 
Michigan. 

. Joun Foote, dean, Georgetown Med- 
cal School, appointed chief medical ad- 
visor, Convalescent Home for Children, 
Rockville, Md., sponsored by Christ 
Child Society, Washington. 

LEN Fow er, formerly director of clinics 
and social service, Boston Lying-In Hos- 
ital, now superintendent, Florence Crit- 
endon Home, Boston, Mass. 

ENN V. FULLER, now assistant director, 
Santon Welfare Federation. Canton, O. 
AL Futcu, formerly visitor, Duvan 
County Welfare Board, Jacksonville, 
Fla. now with Provident Association, 
St: Louis, Mo. 

LD Mayor G. GARLAND, of the Salvation 
Army, transferred from Bowery Me- 
morial Hotel, N. Y., to Jersey City 
Social Service Center, New Jersey. 

An GEDDES, appointed visitor in training, 
A. J. C. P.. New York. 

NA Gates Guim, director, social serv- 


now on. staff, 
Society, Champaign- 
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ice dept.. Hackensack Hospital, Hacken- 
sack, N: J., died. 

VeRA GLOVER, public health nurse, Public 
Health League, Highland County, Ohio, 
resigned to accept similar position in 
Cleveland. 

KATHRYN GODFREDSON, formerly executive 
secretary, A. R. C. chapter, McPherson, 
Kansas, appointed to similar position, 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Cora D. GREENE, associate director, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Bridgeport, 
Conn., resigned. 

ELIZABETH GREENE, former director of 
survey of mental hygiene facilities, 
N. Y. C., appointed psychiatric social 
worker, Social Cooperation Committee, 
Y. W. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BEATRIX GRISWOLD, formerly in charge of 
work for the blind, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, to undertake a special work 
for blind women at Suffern. 

Dr. ARTHUR BENNET GUINNESS, formerly 
at Kingston Ave., Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., now medical superintendent, 
Willard Parker and Reception Hospitals, 
New York. 

LUTHER GULICK, appointed director of re- 
search, New York Commission on Old 
Age Security. 

CATHERINE Haun, formerly field worker 
with S. P. C. C., New York, now exec- 
utive secretary, Big Sisters of Queens- 
borough, New York. 

CarrizE M. HALL, of the Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital, Boston, awarded Florence 
Nightingale Medal by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross at Geneva. 

GerorGE Hatiwacks, formerly with Cleve- 
land Associated Charities, now director, 
Joint Application Bureau, New York. 

Epna L, Hamitton, formerly director, Pub- 
lic Health Nursing Association, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., appointed director of nurses, 
Children’s Fund of Michigan. 

TONETTA HANSON, appointed health super- 
visor, State Normal School, Albion, 
Idaho. 

A. D. Harprz, formerly executive, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Community Fund, now gen- 
eral secretary, Federation for Commu- 
nity Service, Toronto, Canada. 

HucuH C. Harris, now chief probation off- 
cer, Westchester County Childrens Court, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Mrs. FRANCES HARSHMAN, executive sec- 
retary, Hospital and Home Service Asso- 
ciation at Fort Wayne, Indiana, re- 
signed; succeeded by Frieda Ridgely. 

ALMA C. Haupt, formerly on staff, Divi- 
sion of Rural Hospitals, Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, now associate director, 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, N. Y. 

JouHN HERRING, appointed executive secre- 
tary, Chester County Health and Wel- 
fare Association, Westchester, P1., suc- 
ceeding Frank E. Sutch. 

Maurice B. HeExTer, formerly executive 
director, Federated Jewish Charities. 
Boston, now secretary, Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, London, England. 

CHARLES M. HiesTanp, of Chester, Pa., ap- 
pointed Boy Scout executive, Queens 
District, Long Island, N. Y. 

EMMA Hiccins, formerly out-patient de- 
partment worker, Oaks Sanatorium, 
Waukesha County, Wis., now Waukesha 
County nurse, succeeding Barbara Flet- 
cher. 

JEAN HILLYER, appointed nurse on staff, 
A. I. C. P., New York. 

Oscar W. Hoar, appointed American Red 
Cross field representative for Vermont. 

GERTRUDE HopcEMAN, formerly educational 
secretary, National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, now superintend- 
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ent of nurses, Toledo Hospital, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Ione Hotes, formerly director, Americam 
Red Cross service, U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Mare Island, Calif., now case corre- 
spondent, Pacific Branch Office, A. R. C.. 

VIRGINIA R. HOWLETT, appointed super- 
intendent, Family Welfare Association,. 
North Milwaukee, Wis. 

NeLLIE May Hunt, appointed family case 
worker, Catholic Charities, Denver,. 
Colo. 

VircintA Huyett, R.N., formerly with. 
Boone County, Missouri, health unit, now 
with A. R. C., Carroll County Chapter. 

MarGaRET INABNIT, formerly with Child 
Welfare Commission, Oregon, now on. 


staff, Social Welfare League, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mary Irwin, formerly social worker, 
Cleveland, appointed to staff, Diocesam 
Bureau of Social Service, Hartford, 
Conn. 

JAMES WELDON JOHNSON, secretary, Na- 


tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, New York, on leave 
of absence for a year; awarded Rosen- 
wald Fellowship. 

ELEANORE JONES, appointed to staff, Family 
Welfare Association, Indianapolis, Ind.. 

IpA Jones, former executive secretary, Y. 
W. C. A., Fort Wayne, Ind., died. 

MapcE M. Jones, appointed director, Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, East St. Louis, IIl. 

ARSHLUIS KALEMKIARIAN, formerly assistant 
to Armenian secretary, International 
Community Centre, N. Y., now on staff,. 
International Institute, Y. W. C. A.,. 
Providence, R. I. 

Laura St. A. KELLER, appointed to Dra- 
matic Department, Greenwich House, 
N. Y. 

BERNICE KELLEY, formerly executive secre- 
tary, Baltimore International Institute,. 
now case work supervisor, Los Angeles- 
International Institute, Calif. 

MARGUERITE KELLY. director of nursing,. 
Central Neurological Hospital, Welfare: 
Island, N. Y., died. 

GeorcE M. KLINE, commissioner of mental 
diseases, Boston, Mass., elected member;. 
Commission to Revise Child Welfare- 
Laws, Boston. 

STEWART Kwarr, formerly director, Friend-- 
ly House, Mansfield, Ohio, now assistant 
»to superintendent, Madison Square Boys. 
Club, New York City. 

Mrs. HELEN J. KuTTNER, formerly assistant 
head worker, Hall Home _ Settlement, 
Bridgeport, Conn., now assistant head’ 
worker, House of Seven Gables, Salem, 
Mass. 

Rose LAWRENCE, appointed visitor in train- 
ing, A. I. C. P., New York. 

Harry F. Leeps, appointed junior staff 
member, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, New York. 

EsTHER LEINGEBER, formerly public health 
nurse, Public Health League, Highland’ 
County, Ohio, now public health nurse: 
in Cleveland. 

Apa Levy, formerly on staff, Jewish Home: 
Finding Association, Chicago, now mu- 
nicipal nurse, DePere, Wis., succeeding: 
Josephine Polivka. 

Ciare L, Lewis, formerly with the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors, N. Y. C., now: 
director, Division for Junior Placement,. 
New York State Labor Dept. 

Nina H. Litre, formerly field representa- 
tive for the northwest, A. R. C., appoint- 
ed public health nurse, American Red’ 
Cross, Shoshone County, Idaho. 

Corne tus S. Lover, appointed superintend- 
ent, Pottsville Hospital, Pottsville, Pa. 
Lou Eva Loncan, appointed superintend+ 
(Continued on page 241) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE, 


INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth con- 
trol; to render safe, reliable contraceptive 
information accessible to all married persons. 
Annual membership, $2.00 to $500.00. Birth 
Control Review (monthly), $2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—125 East 46th Street, 


New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sop 
port by voluntary contribution. M. 
Migel, President; Charles B. Hayes, Direc- 
tor of Information; Robert B. Irwin, Director 
of Research. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice 1. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 
The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York City. Purpose,—to extend the interest 
in, and appreciation of, the Fine Arts, es- 
pecially by means of prints, lantern slides, 
traveling exhibitions, circulating libraries, 
etc., “etc; 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—16 East 53rd Street, New York. 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. A _ non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and play 
leaders. For information address Jess Perl- 
man, Director. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA—c. C. Carstens, director, 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se- 
cure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooper- 
ates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phases of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS— 105 Fast 22d St., New York. 


Composed of the national women’s home 
mission boards ef the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by con- 
sultation and cooperation in action and to 
represent Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 

Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 

Religious ork for Indian Schools, 

Helen M. Brickman, Director. 

Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary. 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 
Womens interdenominational groups — 

state and local—are promoted. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 


U. S. A.— Florence Lukens - Newbold, 
Executive Secretary, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. A _ national organization 


for girls of all races and creeds, sponsored 
by the Episcopal Church, to uphold Christian 
standards of living and to study the condi- 
tions in which girls live, work, and play. 
Numbers nearly 50,000 with branches in 44 
states, 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA— Constituted by 27 Protestant 


communions. Rey. S. Macfarland, Rev. 

S. M. Cavert and Rev. J. M. Moore, Gen. 

Sec’s.; 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 

Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 

E. Haynes, Sec’y. 

Committee on Goodwill -between Jews and 

Christians, Rev. E. R. Clinchy, Sec’y. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


‘TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 


Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling sec- 
retaries for advisory work in the United 
States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s on_ behalf 
of the industrial, business, student, foreign 
born, Indian, colored and younger girls. It 
has 103 American secretaries at work in 
16 centers in the Orient, Latin America and 
Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Wiley H. Swift, acting general secre- 
tary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, “The 
American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO- 


CIATION INC.- (est. 1912, incorp. 1914). 
70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. (Tel. Algonquin 9690). 
Promotes as its chief object the building of 
character in the children of America through 
the harmonious development of their bodies, 
minds and spirits. Its method is in co- 
operation with other organizations, to orig- 
inate and disseminate educational material in 
the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, 
slides, and insignia. Through its ‘Knight- 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, schools 
and church schools with a method of char- 
acter training through actual practice. Offi- 
cers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Charles 
F. Powlinson, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—pr. William 


H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin” monthly, 
$1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS— mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, 
President. Mrs. A. C, Watkins, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. To develop cooperation 
between home and school, and an informed 
public opinion which will secure highest 
advantages for all children, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK— Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D., 
president, New York, N. Y.; Howard R. 


Knight, sec’y, 277 E. Long St., ¢ 

©. The conference is an organizatio 
discuss the principles of humanitarian ¢ 
and to increase the efficiency of social se 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
ing, publishes in permanent form the 
ceedings of the meeting, and issues a 
terly Bulletin. The fifty-seventh a 
meeting of the Conference will be hel 
Boston (Hotel Statler) in June of 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
members upon payment of a members 
fee of five dollars. ‘% 


y. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF <i 


WOMEN—nrs. Joseph E. Friend, Pre 
dent; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, Ex 
tive Secretary, 1860 Broadway, New 
City. Program covers twelve departme! 
in religious, educational, civic and legislatiy 
work, peace and_ social _ service. 
publication: “The Jewish Woman.” x 

Department of Immigrant Aid and Imm 
grant Education, 799 Broadway, New Yor 
City. For the protection and education ¢ 
immigrant women and_ girls. Maintair 
Bureau of International Service. Qua 
bulletin, “The Immigrant.” Mrs. Maurice I 
Goldman, Chairman: Cecilia Razovsky, Sec’ 

Department of Farm and Rural Wo 
Mrs. Elmer Eckhouse, Chairman, 5 Colun 
bus Circle, New York City. Program ¢ 
education, recreation, religious instructio 
and social service work for rural communi 
ties. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FO! 


COLORED PEOPLE, INC.—+370 Sevent 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodor 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse 1 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Bootl 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executiy 
Secretary. 
To organize public opinion and_ suppo: 
for health work among colored peopl 
To create and stimulate health consciou 
ness and responsibility among the eo 
ored people in their own health problem 
To recruit, help educate and place youn 
colored women in public health work. 
Work supported y membership an 
voluntary contributions. 3 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FO 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. Mr 
Anne L. Hansen, President. Organized | 
promote public health nursing, establis 
standards, offer field advisory service, colle 
statistics and information on current pra 
tices. Official monthly magazine: T) 
Public Health Nurse. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR TH 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS - 


Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mr 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; ] 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Directo: 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seven 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific a 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowled| 
and disseminates practical information as 
ways of preventing blindness and conservif 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slide 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sigh 
saving projects available on request. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSC¢ 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New Yor 
Dr. Eugene L. Opie, president; Dr. Kend: 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphle 
of methods and program for the preventi 
of tuberculosis. Publications sold and d 
eributed through state associations in eve 
state. Journal of the Outdoor Life, popul 
monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; Amerie: 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journ: 
$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, how 
organ, free. E 
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TIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA — Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, honorary president; Miss Rose 
Schneiderman, president; Miss Elisabeth 
Christman, secretary- treasurer; 311 South 
Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
trade union organization; and for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislation. Official pub- 
lication, Life and Labor Bulletin, Informa- 
tion given. 


WIATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE — For social 
service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 
ee res.; Eugene Kinckle ot hei exec. 
sec’y; Madison Ave., New York. Estab 
lishes Borie of white and colored ple 
to work out community problems. Trains 
egro social workers. Publishes ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA — 

315 Fourth Ave., New York City. Joseph 

Lee, president; H. S. Beaucher, secretary. 

To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 

of America an so ts hee for 
P 


recreation. 


athletics, music, drama, camping, 
mer play, are all means to this end. 


(Continued from page 239) 
ent, St. Christopher’s Home for Chil- 
dren, N. Y. C. 

THeropore A. Lorurop, general secretary, 
Mass. S. P. C. C., elected chairman, 
Commission to Revise Child Welfare 
Laws, Boston, Mass. 


With Apologies 


‘fo THE Eprror: I was very glad to see such 
comprehensive write-up of our pamphlet, 
eme Types of Industrial Poisoning, in the 
ober 15 issue of The Survey. One thing 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization. Delin- 
mency and Penology. Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 

ties, Surveys and Exhi hibits. The publications 

the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work, Catalogue sent upen request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE— An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race protien and of the Tuskegee 
idea and Sg ods; Robert R. Moto rin- 
cipal; W. H. Carter, treasurer; A. L, "Hols ; 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


AMERICA — A cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Start Right 


this Fall by listing your organiza- 
tion in the Survey’s Directory of 
Social Agencies. 


RATES 
Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Midmonthly 
(24 insertions a year) 


Write 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
112 East 19 St. 
or call 
Algonquin 7490 


line 


Graphic and bes per actual 


troubles me, though I realize of course that 
it is a typographical error. The review 
as it appears states that the data were 
gathered in 1923. Of course this means 
that an 8 became a 3 somewhere in the 
printing process, for our study was made 
in the summer of 1928. Anyone who sees 
the pamphlet will realize how the mistake 
must have occurred, but I hate to think 
how many Survey readers will see the 
write-up and never bother to glance at the 
pamphlet, because they will feel—and 
rightly—that the publication in 1929 of 
data gathered in 1923, particularly in the 


field of industrial poisoning, is too out of 
date to be worth noticing. . 
Marion W. RayMENTON 
Consumers’ League of Massachusetts. 


To THE Epitor: Your printer got those book 
reviews rather badly mixed, didn’t he? I 
never read that book on the art of eco- 
nomics, and I don’t believe Elizabeth Baker 
ever heard of the book on cotton. They 
transposed not only the names but the last 
few lines on each review. All of which 
adds more chaos to a chaotic world. 
The Cooperative League, Cepric Lonc 


Please Remit 


cash with order 
in sending Class - 
ified Advertise- 
ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. 


| 
| 
|< 


Address 
CLASsIFIzD ADVERTISING Dz#pPrT. 
112 East 19th St. New York City 


Manuscript Typing Service 
Excellently typewritten manuscripts 
at moderate rates. 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 
1400 Broadway (38th Street) 
Wisconsin 1777 New York City 


HOME-MAKING 


“‘Home-Making as a Profession’’ 


Is a 80-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study 
Domestic Science courses, for teaching, institution 
management, etc., and for home making efficiency. 


Aw. School ef Home Economics, 649 E. 58th St., Chicage 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per actual line for 
4 insertions 


Canny Maxinc For Prorit, by Alice 
Bradley, illus, folder describing home- 
study course, with ‘‘work sheet” 
formulas, sales plans, equipment, etc., 
for APPROVED Home- Made Can- 
dies; free with sample ‘work sheet’. 
Am. Sch. of Economics, 5772 Drexel 
Ave., Chicago. 

“TRAINING FOR SocraL ExpREssION.” 
Philip L. Seman, Jewish People’s In- 
stitute, 3500 Douglas Blyd., Chicago, 
Illinois. Single copy $.50. 


PERIODICALS 


Tue American JourNAL oF NuRSING 
shows the part which trained nurses 
are taking in the betterment of the 
world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
see 370 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Mentat Hycrene: quarterly: $3.00 a 
year; published by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Tue Critic anp GuIDE, Dr. William J. 
Robinson, Editor, is considered the 
“uniquest” magazine published any- 
where. Discusses questions untouched 
by any other publication. Sample copy 
free. 12 Mt. Morris Park, New York. 
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Social 
Workers 
and 
, Public Health 
Nurses 


consult your own placement 
bureau sponsored by Ameri- 


can Association of Social 
Workers 

and 
National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing for 


new openings for autumn. 


Jeet ag) ont. 


(Agency) 
130 EAST 2and STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 
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10% on six insertions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, laboratory 
technicians for excellent hospital positions every- 
where. Write for free book now. Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Regis for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED—Physical Director for Jewish Com- 
munity Center in small city. State age, educa- 
tion, experience, salary expected. Include picture. 
6495 Survey. 


LARGE SETTLEMENT not in New York, 
doing school visiting, personal eervice, and 
neighborhood case work, has an opening for a 
visitor. Resident position. Knowledge of Ger- 
man or Yiddish required. 6512 Survey. 


WANTED: Case worker, Catholic, age 25-35. 
Trained in family or children’s field to work 
i dependent and unadjusted girls, Small 
case load. Salary $1200 to $1800. 23 SuRvEY. 


s 


WANTED: Executive Director for Jewish 
Community Center in north-western city. Popu- 
lation 400,000. Address applications to 6524 
Survey. 


ACE-HIGH! 


My dear Mrs. Anderson: 


I want to thank you for forward- 
ing all the many replies to our ‘ad’ 
Survey 6176. 


The applications came from 
splendidly qualified people and af- 
forded a wide range of choice. The 
position is now filled and I hepe 
we shall have a fine winter. 


Your service is ace high. 
(Signed) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders, Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 
Address Advertising Department 


| TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 THE SURVEY NEW YORK CITY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


welfare and social service. College 
Nepal desires to make change—in the East. 
URVEY 6480. 


EXECUTIVE: ta years experience in family 


Can handle publicity, public speaking 
and campaigns. In present position, executive 
secretary, increased organization’s income thirty 
per cent in six months. 6487 Survey. 


had experience, publicity, community chest and 
council social agencies. 6514 Survey. 


WELFARE EXECUTIVE; 
i in Industrial Welfare Wor! Can 


WANTED: position as Superintendent or 
Assistant Superintendent in institution for chil- 
dren or girls. College graduate, experienced 
dietitian and gardener. Excellent references con- 
cerning ability and disposition. 6520 Survry. 


EXECUTIVE of children’s home, desires con- 
nection with Jewish institution. Married. Col- 
lege education. Eleven years experience and 
study of child welfare and vocational placement. 
6521 SurRvEY. 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR, experienced in com- 
munity activities 10 years. Familiar planning 
and directing indoor and outdoor recreation. 
Married. 6522 Survey. 


DOCTOR of Philosophy from Vienna, former 
professor of German, desires executive position 
anywhere, in school, institution, publishing house, 
newspaper, theatre, etc. Best references. 6525 
SuRvEY. 


INSTITUTIONAL AND WELFARE SERVICE 
Patronage of this Department of 
THE WILLIS HAWLEY EXCHANGE 


respectfully solicited to supply the needs of Hospitals, Settlements, Clubs, Min- 


isters and 
and Assistants. 


Doctors Assistants, Executive Secretaries, Case Workers, Supervisors 


Applications and Correspondence to OLIVE P, HAWLEY, Director 


$2 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phones: Triangle 0447-8 


The Professional Division 
of the 


Executive Service Corporation 


offers its employment exchange service to Social Welfare Organizations, Social 
Workers, Hospitals, Nurses, Institutions and Kindred Groups. 


The Director of the Professional Division is GERTRUDE D. HOLMES 


(an experienced Social Worker). 


New Yorkers and those in the near vicinity 


of the city are invited to call and talk over their problems. 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
WILLIAM D. Camp, President 


100 East Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Agency Telephone 
Ashland 6000 
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Collegiate Service 
Inc. 
Occupational Bureau for College Women 
11 East 44th Street 
New York City 


Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. | 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and || 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Ine. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY | 


18 East 41st SrreeT, NEw York jf 
Lexington 2593 
We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, | 
settlement directors; research, immigration, {fj 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. | 


Do You Need | 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Domestic Help 
Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 


112 E. 19 St. New York 


LITERARY SERVICE 


RESEARCH; We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly ser- 
vice. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOR THE HOME 


oBiqvrofils in Heme Cocina) 


Ca Alice Bradley, famous expert 
<S5 


shows just het to make heme cook 
wa 


yo 
Amorican Sehool of 


candy - making 


WINGED SANDALS 
OF A MODERN SORT 


Annual Statement 


by The Editor 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INc. 


YEAR ENDED 112 East 19 St., New York YEAR BEGUN 
September 30 October 1 
1929-30 


1928-9 
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NOVEMBER = WINGED 


“WMidmonthil, liye 


HEN as a youngster you came into possession 
of two brand new shoes—or even new taps on 
the old ones, amplifiers to their original squeak 
—it would have been a great botheration to 
stop short and count back over the footsteps you had. taken 
that morning. Unless, like Christopher Robin, you made a 
game of the squares and the bears. I confess to a kindred 


impatience in The Survey office when it comes to reviewing 


the way we have come during the twelve months from 
October 1, 1929, to September 30, 1929. 
For, look, you, what we have to put on: 


1929-30, the year now entered, sees our new Survey 
Midmonthly in the mails, with a cover on it such as we 
have dreamed of this long time, with sharpened. focus and 
new sprightliness to its stride. And 


1929-30 sees the Survey Graphic swinging into its third 
four year term, no longer an experiment but a demonstrated 
“shuttle of understanding” for these swiftly changing times. 


Now, in the now-a-days of giant circulations which tread 
the cushioned heels of national advertising, such footwear as 
ours, however much it may be scraped and polished, is not 
likely to be mistaken for seven-league boots. None the less, 
these twain, Survey Midmonthly and Survey Graphic, are 
winged-sandals for many a scout and pilgrim of a modern 
sort, for messengers and prophets and experience-bringers. 
They are cobbled at the House of Interpreters, as we dubbed 
Survey Associates in last 
year’s annual statement.* 
And the itch of the high 
roads and of the hedges is 
in their soles. They bid us 


be off on the new year. 
in the United States. . . 


Our new Mid-Monthly 
Four years more 


of Survey Graphic 


To Survey Associates and all Survey Readers: 


A House of Interpreters* 


(From last year’s annual statement) 


SANCALS 


a campaign. We got our second wind in the winter quarter— 
one of the best in our history—and gross publishing receipts 
for the full twelve months set a new record. But there were 
still arrears to make up; and only the eleventh hour muster 
of old friends in September, and the generous underwriting 
of one of them in October, enabled us to clear as well as 
close our year as of September 30—as we have cleared and 
closed every year of the seventeen since Survey Associates was 
set going as a cooperative publishing organization, 


‘Two Thousand Strong 


OR the first time our total contributions have mounted 
above the $100,000 mark. One-third of them ($34,265; 
another record) came from our membership classes—from 
$10, $25, $50 and $100 contributors. Our basic group, our 
$10 cooperating members who double the regular $5 general 
subscription and chip in $5 for work and growth, reached 
1,444. That was a clear gain of 100 over any previous year. 
And for the first time in the history of the enterprise we list 
2,000 names on our entire membership roster. 

Only a tiny fraction of these contributions goes into what 
we segregate as the publishing maintenance of our periodicals 
(see page 251). Except for the slump last fall this fraction 
would have been wiped out. The net from contributions is 
about equally divided between our Association Account (see 
page 251); for the work of editorial digest, research and 
interpretation which serves both units and, as we say, turns 
what would otherwise be 
scrap books of good will into 
a living force; and that cir- 
culation investment which ex- 
extends our educational reach. 


Research has spread and deepened in these post-war years 
. Nevertheless we have only begun 


AST year’s annual state- 


OT that we haven’t 

had adventures worth 
celebrating in 1928-9. We 
have clambered up out of 
muddy going and we have 
climbed some first rate signal 
hills and coigns of observa- 
tion. The muddy going was 
last fall when, from a pub- 
lishing standpoint, we beat 
time—or worse—a non-po- 
litical journal in the midst of 


to parallel it with interpretation . . . with something more 
widely engaging than the volumes of experts, more deeply 
engaging than the releases of publicity-folk. ... We must 
not only gather facts and experience and ideas; these must 
be spread if their fertility is to count. The Survey is one of 
the few carriers of social intelligence to traverse diverse 
fields, in each of which experiment and exploration are 
going forward. Our effort is to get discoveries across from 
one field to another and out to the lay public. Hence jour 
Midmonthly, which is really an exchange for a dozen 
branches of social work; hence our Graphic, which swings 
the full arc of the profession. 
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ment was given over to 
an exhibit of our work as 
interpreters in terms of a 
given twelve months. The 
new Midmonthly is before 
you; its story is of the future. 
This year’s statement will deal 
largely with Survey Graphic, 
with its Founders Fund, its 
progress as part of The Sur- 
vey and as an illustrated 
monthly magazine on its own. 


Tow Goes Survey Graphic? 


IRST, some figures. In the spring of 1928, at the peak 
of the publishing season, we reached a goal long 
struggled for. Our May Graphic went out to 25,000 
paid subscribers whose stencils filled the cabinets of the 
i-monthly Survey and the monthly Survey Graphic. Last 
ing (1929) that level was reached in March and held through 
une. For six months our net paid circulation (including sub- 
criptions, newsstand and quantity sales) was over 30,000. 
e run of our Unemployment number (April 1929) was 
,000 copies—excelled in the past only by our Harlem number 
(March 1925) 42,000. The two editions of our New Germany 
saumber (last February) topped them both with 50,000. Here 
‘is evidence that by the pageantry of good writing, keen exposi- 
|tion and the graphic arts, we can help get a hearing for things. 

But even these figures tell only part of the story. For ex- 
‘ample, we count ourselves fortunate in our major series for 
1929-30 by a long-time member of Survey Associates and of 
our board. Miss Addams is drawing on her Second Twenty 
Years At Hull-House. A great editor once spoke of her writ- 
ings as “fresh minted”—struck off from experience, searching 
in their philosophy, stamped with gentle courage and the candor 
of deep understanding. These new writings are fresh minted 
from larger dies, for her neighborhood has become the nation 
and the world. The first instalment, A Decade of Prohibition, 
was scarcely off the press when the western office of the Asso- 
ciated Press wired for permission to send out the nib of it; 
another wire from the Chicago Daily News which asked to 
quote at length; the Literary Digest gave up nearly two pages 
to condensing it; and the committee of librarians of the 
Franklin Square Subscription Agency voted it one of the ten 
outstanding articles in American magazines for October. The 
second instalment, Immigrants Under the Quota, is voted 
one of the ten outstanding articles for November. For the first 
time in the history of this jury the work of one writer has 
been singled out two months running. 

Meanwhile, Waldemar Kaempffert’s article, The Light of 
Edison’s Lamp, in the October Graphic, was chosen by the 
Review of Reviews for reproduction in connection with the 
soth anniversary of the invention of the incandescent bulb. 


Wwe: set our Graphic going in the fall of 1921. That was 

8 years ago. The first four year term (1921-25) was 
experimental. We raised a Graphic Founders Fund of roughly 
€50,000 a year for those four years to give a fair try-out; not 
a large sum as investments in national periodicals go, but a 
hazardous plunging, if you please, on the part of those who 
had faith in an original and untried idea, in a field where re- 
turns of an educational sort were far more likely than ad- 
vertising and circulation receipts. So the event proved. The 
four years carried a lopsided conviction. Here was a kind of 
magic carpet that won an altogether new reading for findings 
which ordinarily do not get much beyond serious students and 
the expert few. Educationally, it was immensely worth while. 


But like one of the new zeppelins, its magic had to be pumped 
into it. It didn’t carry its own weight as a publication. On this 
score we fell short of our four-year goal. None the less we 
had learned to fly. Our showings the fourth year were excellent. 

So we launched a second four year term in 1925. First and 
foremost, we did not scuttle our main purpose. We did not 
turn to any one of half a dozen expedients in the way of shifting 
ballast and changing objectives that might have led to readier 
commercial levitation. We held to our main education purpose 
as a carrier of social intelligence. We shipped cargo of a sort 
that the ordinary periodical avoids like the plague. We put 
our faith in the nascent interest of Americans in the other 
fellow, in the general welfare, in themselves as part and parcel 
of a common overture by a rather baffled humanity seeking 
to master the new forces and mechanisms which scientific dis- 
covery and industrial progress are throwing about our ears. 
And we sought, with the slender means at our disposal, such 
wit as we had, to engage that interest and help dramatize it, 
to inform it about such new-old things as race relations and 
economic well-being, about health and education, about human 
behavior and social dynamics; and all that the new sciences 
and the new arts have to offer about these things that are up- 
setting or constructive, sobering or engaging. In fine, as we 
say in our circulars, we set out to organize the curiosity of 
our 2,000 reader-members as to what lies back of the news- 
paper headlines, so that we might share our discoveries with 
each other and with a mounting company of readers. 


4 Bs numbers have mounted. Our faith was not wholly 
awry. We placed the business side of the venture on as sound 
a footing as we knew how and put our muscle into it. We have 
advanced on an uphill spiral. Sometimes at the end of 12 months 
it has seemed as if we had swung a full circle and arrived with 
precision but with extreme emotional discomfiture at exactly 
the point at which we started. But closer examination usually 
brought assurance that while we had swung the circle, we were 
on a higher level—had reached an upward turn of the spiral. 

Take this last twelve months, with its downs and ups. We 
wrote 5,616 new Survey Graphic monthly subscribers—a gain 
of 1,400 over the year before. Our Graphic monthly subscrip- 
tion receipts, new and renewal, brought in $17,505, a gain of 
$3,667 over the year before. Our newsstands and quantity 
sales totaled $7,525, a gain of $3,229. Our advertising on the 
Graphic brought in $16,928, a gain of $862, surmounting a gain 
of $4,000 the year before. And our total publishing receipts 
on Survey Graphic were $78,694, a gain of $8,463 over 1928-9. 

Throughout its development the Graphic has stimulated the 
growth of The Survey as a whole. Our gross publishing re- 
ceipts for 1928-9 were $118,414, $40,800 above 1920-1, the 
year which preceded its inception. 


UCH figures are mere clog dancing unless there is an in- 
‘J forming purpose against which their course may be measured. 
During the first 4-year term of the Graphic (1921-5) we in- 
vested towards $25,000 annually in circulation promotion. But 


8 YEARS OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


First 4-Year Term 


1921-2 22-3 

Disbursements, Survey Graphic Account....... $61,516 $82,230 
Met by Publishing Receipts, Survey Graphic... 8,226 35,289 
Contributions Graphic Founders Fund, drawn 

Bento Dalance . ACCOUNT. «<0. cs scouye ey access $53,290 $46,941 
investment im =circulation®..........0.....000% 23,139 20,128 
Proportion of Founders Fund absorbed by pub- rata 

ISHII SIAN TENANCE © 5h;. Gitte cielo seein ald nse he 30,151 26,813 


Second 4-Year Term 


23-4 24-5 1925-6 26-7 27-8 28-9 
$94,054 $103,653 $105,200 $107,659 $107,725 $113,549 
44,122 55,795 64,241 66,446 70,231 78,694 
$49,932 $ 47,858 $ 40,959 $41,213t $ 37,494t $ 34,855T 
22,990 26,417 20,289 31,612} 31,0467 33,558T 
26,942 21,441 11,670 9,6Q1 6,448 1,297 


_ * This item includes money spent directly in promoting monthly subscriptions to Survey Graphic; one half the investment in promoting joint subscriptions 


to The 


promoting newsstand sales of Survey Graphic. Our quantity sales return a surplus and are not included. 


Survey, semi-monthly (expenditures and receipts are split 50/50 between Graphic and Midmonthly Accounts), and the net loss each year in 


t Includes 20th Century Grant of $5,000. 
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the better half of our $50,000 Founders Fund was absorbed in 
publishing maintenance, in paper, printing, subscription routine, 
in editorial and administrative overhead. By the end of the 
four year period, the proportions had begun to change for the 
better. During the second four year term (1925-9) we proposed 
to continue that $25,000 investment, shift the burden of main- 
tenance from contributions to publishing receipts as these rose, 
and scale down the Graphic Founders Fund accordingly. The 
process was rendered more difficult by the fact that death had 
called our largest contributor, Mrs. Helen Sherman Pratt, 
whose gifts of $10,000 annually were the back log of our first 
4-year term. Our accomplishments in making this precarious 
transition are set forth in the accompanying table. In the new 
4-year term now entered upon (1929-33) we are out after 
$25,000 a year for our Graphic Founders Fund, to be put into 
circulation growth—the extension of our educational reach. 
Meanwhile, for three years the Twentieth Century Fund has 
granted us $5,000 annually for this constructive purpose, 
bringing each year’s investment figure to $30,000 and above. 


LANCE at the table which covers the history of the 

Graphic to date (1921-29). The second year we compressed 
our publication scheme into our present-semi-monthly schedule, 
and the Midmonthly was conceived as in a special sense the 
heir to the old weekly. Only gradually during the first 4-year 
term were adjustments made crediting the Graphic Account 
with half our joint subscription income and with half the sub- 
scription allocations from memberships, or for that matter with 
its full share of overhead. With the second 4-year term our two 
publishing accounts were put on an even handed basis. 

Gross disbursements on the Graphic (in round hundreds) 
totalled $103,600 in 1924-5, the close of the first four year 
term; they were $113,500 in 1928-9, the close of the second. 

Meanwhile Graphic publishing receipts, $55,700 at the close of 
the first term, have risen from $64,200 to $78,600 in the second. 

And meanwhile, contributions to the Graphic Founders Fund 
which had to be drawn on annually to balance the Graphic 
account, and which had run from $53,200 to $47,800 during 
the first term, dropped to $40,900 the first year of the second 
term (1925-6), and (exclusive of the Twentieth Century 
grant) to $29,800 the final year of the second term (1928-9). 

At the same time, Graphic funds free for investment in new 
circulation and so employed, had risen from $23,100 to $26,400 
by the close of the first term. Including the Twentieth Century 
grant they have reached $33,500 at the close of the second. 


N° we come to the crux of this planning. The part of the 
Graphic Founders Fund absorbed in publishing maintenance 
had fallen from $30,100 to $21,400 during the first four years; 
it has fallen from $11,600 to $1,200 during the second four; 
and no longer enters into our budgeting in projecting 1929-33. 

Or putting it another way, in 1924-5, the last year of our 
first term, Graphic publishing receipts of $55,700 applied 
against Graphic publishing maintenance of $77,200. In 1928-9, 
the last year of our second term, the Graphic brought in 
publishing receipts of $78,600 toward publishing maintenance 
of $79,900. 

To scale down so radically the funds available over a four 
year period has in itself been an excruciating test to put to 
any educational institution. It needs no special knowledge of 
publishing to see that $1,000 income from subscriptions is a very 
different thing from a $1,000 contribution; the subscriptions 
have to be filled. But the thing has been done, and in addition, 
in those four years, small annual balances in the Graphic 
Founders Fund have mopped up an overhanging deficit due 
to the non-fulfilment of $6,550 in pledges made to earlier years. 

It was our mounting investment in circulation (rising in 
eight years from $23,100 to $33,500) that enabled us to make 
these showings; and our plan is to continue the Founders Fund 
at a level which will assure that investment the next four years; 


putting it solely into promotion. The basis for giving to. 
Graphic Founders Fund from now on is not maintenance .b 
investment. Without an overhanging maintenance load, 
with only the normal increase of expenditures due to growth 
such investment ought not only to keep up the momentu 
gained but to advance our fortunes more rapidly. 


hae the men and women whose generous contributions have 
made this original project possible throughout the viciss 
tudes of the eight years, goes our most genuine appreciatior 
to those who will help us build on their pioneering in the fou 
years ahead—hail! 

Now for two “signal hills and coigns of observation’ i 
1928-9, as exhibits of our work of interpretation. 


Unemployment 


Joint letter sent out to over 5,000 managers, engineers and 
business men 


April, 1929. 
Dear Sir: 


ie 


f 
Pe 


Most intelligent business men will agree that the present mass — 


production methods of American industry are here to stay—at 
least for many years to come. 


‘ 


One of the most important features of such methods is the ; 


economic well-being of the individual consumer. 


The man out of work is a drag—upon his family, upon his — 


community and upon the industry itself which might have won 
him as a consumer if he had been working and therefore able 
to buy in normal volume. 

Modern business men are realizing, then, that unemployment is 


4 


not merely a problem of charity. It is a business problem which — 


affects directly the profits of your business and mine. 


What are the facts of unemployment and how can it be 


reduced ? 
briefly and clearly in the April issue of the Survey Graphic 
monthly. 


These are some of the questions which are discussed — 


Because we know that you are interested in problems that affect 


the business man of vision, we are taking the liberty of calling 
your attention to this issue of Survey Graphic, for part of the 
contents of which we have been responsible. 


(Signed) Sam A. LEWISsOHN 
Vice president and treasurer the Miami Copper Company 
H. S. DENNISON 
President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 
: ERNEST G. DRAPER 
Vice president and treasurer the Hills Brothers Company 


We we first broached the project of a special number 
on unemployment, there were those who felt it altogether 
too dour a subject to handle. We had faced the same sort of 
skepticism when our Hearts number (1924) dramatized the 


need for matching the organized movement to prevent tuber-_ 


culosis with equal concern for another disease. In both cases 
the assignment put our working formula to severe test. Under 
Miss Amidon’s editorship, our April Graphic drew on research 
carried forward under the Industrial Relations Counselors, the 


Senate Committee on Education and Labor, the National 


Federation of Settlements, and elsewhere. It portrayed at the 
hands of seven industrial leaders the going experiments in their 
plants to stabilize production; it dealt with the newer phases of 
an old problem and canvassed the ways out. 

The response was swift. The number was widely quoted. 
We have no means for knowing how much stimulus it afforded 
to local movements throughout the country. But we know that 
half a hundred professors of economics and industrial problems 
ordered bundles for class room use; that one of the railway 


brotherhoods put it in the hands of all their district leaders; 


and that Messrs. Lewisohn and Draper sent it out to around 
5,000 key men in the managements of American industries. 
Here are representative letters from the sheaf that reached us: 
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NOVEMBER 
Edited by Mary Ross 


Health, education, social work, behavior, industry, civics— 
these and other fields of domestic interest have been rifled 
as sources for special numbers of Survey Graphic. These 
three issues of 1928-9 have explored along our social- 
economic frontiers. 


Henry R. SEAGER, Columbia University:—Far and away the 
west survey of the problem and mustering of the conclusions of 
whe best minds in the field that has yet been brought together. No 
yeader can follow the masterly treatment of its different phases 
-mmoved or lay down the number without a clearer vision of 
he constructive measures required and a strengthened resolve to 
semtribute his mite toward their adoption. Cheers for Beulah 
Amidon for her part in assembling these contributions from so 
many busy people and presenting them so effectively! 


Joun W. EDELMAN,. Research Director, Amer. Fed. of Full 
*ashioned Hosiery Workers:—I want to tell you that I think that 
‘our unemployment issue of The Survey is, from a journalistic 
tandpoint, by far the best that I have seen for sometime. A 
seod many of the articles are ‘eye-wash’ from my standpoint, 
sat as a whole I think you have covered the situation in a 
horoughly scientific manner. 


| Joun J. Haver, The Inguiry:—You have succeeded in not 
mly making it thorough from a content point of view, but also 
rom an arttstic point of view. 


| Harvey O’Connor, The Federated Press:—As usual, the Survey 
ob is authoritative, interesting and wellnigh perfect from the 
echnical aspect. 


HELEN Hat, University House, Phila, (Chairman, Unem- 
bloyment Committee, National Federation of Settlements) :— 
_think your Unemployment number is so splendid that I want to 
iave the pleasure of telling you so. I am glad to have had even a 
mall part in such a good piece of work. 


S. H. SuicuTer, Cornell University:— ... unusually interesting. 
3y far the best thing about it is the new slogan on the cover: 
Security Next.’ Whover coined that deserves a prize. 


Jacos Bituikopr, Impartial Chairman, Garment Trades, New 
York:—All sorts of congratulations on the April Survey Graphic. 
have written to at least a dozen persons, calling their attention 
o the various articles. 


Baitey B. Burritt, General Director, Assn. for Improv- 
ng the Conditions of the Poor, N. Y.:—One of the best things 
hat you have put together. I like the approach which you have 
yrganized for the whole program and the maximum of fact and 
he minimum of propaganda which it contains. Indeed, I think 
t is a real contribution in the field of unemployment for which 
am as a fellow social worker, very grateful. 


F. Finnson, Associate Editor, The Maintenance of Way Em- 
loyees Journal:—With your permission we would like to re- 
yrint all or part of. Senator Couzens’ article entitled “he Senate 
Takes Stock’ in your April number. 


APRIL 
Edited by Beulah Amidon 


Oh ou ua | , 


JUNE 
Edited by Beulah Amidon 


THREE SPECIAL NUMBERS WHERE LIVELIHOOD IS AT STAKE 


They dealt in turn with the pocket-nerves of the middle 
classes (one of a series edited by Miss Ross which deftly 
probe the lively concerns of “ourselves”), the broken time 
of wage-earners (see below), and the Hoover report on 
the sources of American prosperity. 


W. F. Pottock, Treasurer, Robert W. Kellogg, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass.:—I have seen your April number, and it contains 
more meat than anything else I’ve run across. 


Harriett M. BartLett, Social Service, Mass. General Hospital :— 
Congratulations on the Unemployment Graphic number. It comes 
just at the psychological moment. 


Fred Hewitt, Machinists’ Monthly Journal:—We are greatly 
impressed with this special number and ordered a_ sufficient 
number of copies to send to our Vice Presidents, who we feel 
sure will not only find the articles contained therein interesting, 
but instructive as well 4 


Otro T. Matrery, Philadelphia:—I don’t think any other 
magazine would have produced so readable and at the same time 
attractive an issue. I gave a copy of it to the members of the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. There are a good many hardboiled men among 
them but I think this number would appeal to them as much as 
anything could. I especially liked the little summary of the changes 
that have occured in numbers employed in specific plants. This 
was vivid and I think gives a better picture than any I have seen. 


Boris STERN, U. S. Department of Labor:—An excellent piece 
of work and I have read the number from cover to cover. 


Dona R. RICHBERG, Attorney-at-Law, Chicago:—Next week 
a conference of the executives of some twenty-one labor organi- 
zations will be held in Cleveland beginning April 3rd, at which 
the problem of stabilization of employment, which has been 
under consideration for some time will be given further at- 
tention. I am impressed with the fact that your up-to-the-last- 
minute review of the situation should be in the hands of all the 
conferees. ‘Therefore, I am going to ask you to send twenty-five 
copies by the speediest method. 


CLARENCE RICHARD JOHNSON, Bucknell University:—I have 
just received the April issue of ‘The Survey Graphic’ and it 
impresses me as a splendid issue. I have a class of 32 beginners in 
Sociology and I want them all to get acquainted with the Survey 
early in their study of Sociology. Will you please therefore send 
me 32 copies of the April 1929 issue, together with bill for same. 


W. ExswortH Lawson, Literary Editor, Foxboro Reporter:— 
As fine a piece of editorial organization as we have ever come 
across. The articles on ‘Security for the Worker’, are the most 
poignant setting forth of the aching realities behind this ecomonic 
problem of unemployment that we have ever read. 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION, (Service Bulletin) :-—Members 
of the Personnel Research Federation who have overlooked this 
issue are urged to secure it at once. 
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1926 
Edited by Robert E. Park 


Survey Associates to international relations. Under their 
colorful pageanty is keen observation, edged discussion, and 
the glint of human aspiration and understanding. Mr. Gavit 
is just returning from Czechoslovakia with the makings of 


1927 
Edited by E. C. Lindeman 


THREE SPECIAL NUMBERS IN OUR FIELD OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


Annual racial numbers are the special contribution of 
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1929 f 
Edited by John Palmer Gavit 


a special mid-winter number on the 80th birthday of 
President Masaryk, his scouting again his gift to Survey 
Associates. In the spring will come a special number in- 
terpreting Mexican immigration, which has spread fanwise 
from the border north. 


The New Germany 


ERE Americans ready for a vista of the German 

people ten years after the peace—showing their 

struggle up from the war, from defeat, from finan- 

cial prostration? Were we ready to hear how they 
are refashioning their lives under the burden of the reparations 
and within the framework of a republic—‘‘the greatest acces- 
sion,” in the words of the English war historian, Gooch, to 
the forces of democracy in western Europe in the century? 
The answer was yes—if the reception to this racial number 
of Survey Graphic last March has weight. The 43,000 copies 
of our first edition were exhausted in ten days, and we went 
on the press for 7,000 more. Not only is this 50,000 the largest 
spread of any issue of The Survey in its history, but the New 
Germany number added more new names to our subscription 
list than any issue to date. Again and again we ventured new 
circularizations. 

Quantity orders were sent in by organizations and banking 
houses, newspapers all over the country quoted and commented, 
and orders for class room use reached us from over a hundred 
teachers of history, law, sociology, economics, current events, 
political science and German. 

The issue was of unusual calibre, in pages, illustrations and 
range of articles, and in the spirited collaboration that made it 
possible. Acknowledgment is made on page 252 of contribu- 
tions toward its extra expense and toward its distribution 
among libraries, schools, etc. The largest gift to the enterprise 
was that of John Palmer Gavit, its editor, who spent a summer 
in Europe scouting for authors and materials, and contributed 
most of his expenses and all of his time abroad as his part in 
this piece of international interpretation. 

Here are samples of the responses to the number: 


Dr. Gustav STRESEMANN, Late Foreign Minister of Germany :— 
I observed with greatest and hearty satisfaction in examining the 
excellently prepared number that it gives a good survey of the 
present Germany, its work and troubles (sorrows) and also of 
the ideas and strength‘alive in it. Please accept my heartfelt 
thanks for the issues and your hearty wishes for my good health. 


Gen. Henry T. ALLEN, Former Commander American Army of 
Occupation:—Your February number of the Survey Graphic reaches 
a high standard of appraisement of German conditions that should 
prove interesting and valuable to all Americans—particularly 
that large number of German origin—and to all Germans who 


are interested in knowing that old relations between the two 
countries are being rapidly restored. Perhaps today America’s 
best friend in Europe is Germany. The greetings of Chancellor 
Miller and Foreign Minister Stresemann are highly useful in 
giving assurances to many doubters of the solidarity and stability 
of the Republic and of the Reich’s earnest intent to cooperate in 
all world movements tending to guarantee peace. President Hin- 
denburg’s attitude and its results place him on a pedestal along 
with the great statesmen of history of all times. The illustrations 
are unusually good and among the many excellent contributions 
to this number, I note The German Officer’s Dilemma as one of 
special interest. It reveals the mental processes involved in the 
transition of a large group of loyal monarchists to the tenets of 
the Weimar Constitution. In a word, they followed the President 
of the Republic in placing the welfare of the country above all 
other considerations. 


Jane AppaMs, Hull House, Chicago:—Very sincere congratu- 
lations. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WuitE, Editor Emporia Gazette:—I have read 
your “New Germany” issue and am delighted with it. What we 
must do if we are to have peace, is to put ourselves in the othe 
fellow’s place and we can only do that by intelligent information 
about the other fellow. Your magazine gives more intelligent 
information about more sides of the German situation than any 
book or magazine I have seen since the war. It is a real harbinge: 
of peace. It is worth at least two cruisers to the situation. 

Witsur K. Tuomas, Director, Friends Service Committee, Phila: 
delphia:—It will contribute much to better international under. 
standing ... a very excellent thing and very well done. 


_RayMonp BuELL, Director of Research, Foreign Policy Associa: 
tion, New York:— It is another triumph, and I congratulate you. 
_NicHoras Murray Butuer, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity:—This most interesting and well-made issue of the Survey} 
Graphic should be widely circulated, first, in the United States, it 
order that our people may come to know more intimately and mor 
accurately the facts concerning the new Germany, and then i 
Germany itself, to the end that the leaders of German opinion toda} 
may feel the support of American appreciation and America 
understanding. 
Upton Sinciair:—A useful and inspiring job of reporting. 


Gerorce McAneny, Chairman of Carl Schurz Memorial Com 
mittee:—I like very much the whole appearance of the number. I 
ought to make a fine impression. 

WHITING Wituiams, Cleveland, Ohio:—It is likely to serve for ; 
long time to come as a photo of the entire country in 1928. 

THERESA Wo trson, Brooklyn:—May I take this opportunity t 
congratulate The Survey on its New Germany number? It is on 
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the most thrilling adventures I have had the privilege of living 
pugh.... That edition is a storehouse of joy, information, and 
r excitement! What a grab-bag of miracles you must have! 


LFRED K. Stern, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago :—The 
rman” number of The Survey was a corker. 


LounT F, W. von Pritrwitz unp GAFFRON, German Ambassador 
he U.S. A.:—I have just finished reading “The New Germany” 

of the Survey Graphic and wish to extend to you my sincere 
gratulations on this successful achievement. I think that this 
ation Is in every way remarkable and an outstanding event 
Y _the literary productions of its kind. It will ... be warmly 
reciated by those here and in Germany who desire to cooperate 
bringing about a true understanding between the two countries 
their peoples, 


. ZECHLIN, Head of Press Dept., German Foreign Office:— 
}e¢ “New Germany” number is certainly most interesting and has 
ren me much pleasure to read. I am sure from its thorough 
mposition, it will considerably contribute to a deeper knowledge 
‘My country by yours. It will interest you to know that I have 
= the copy before Reichsprasident von Hindenburg, Chancellor 
iller and Dr. Stresemann, who each expressed their utmost 
isfaction., 


Ae J. FURKWANGLER, German Federation of Labor:—You may be 
re that it will meet with much interest in this country. 


PIERRE Jay, Reparations Transfer Committee, Berlin:—You have 
me an excellent piece of work and are much to be congratulated 
it. 


Dr. A. MENDELSSOHN-BarTHOLDY, University of Hamburg :—One 
the most interesting publications I have seen during the last few 
ars. It has made a great impression in Germany and the editors 
2 to be congratulated on their successful handling of this difficult 
atter and of choosing the right topics. 


Dr. Epouarp RosenBauM, Director, Library of Commerce, Ham- 
rg:—The contents pleased me greatly and will help to under- 
ne any adverse sentiment prevalent in Germany to the effect that 
e United States has only materialistic interests. . . . You have 
lendidly emphasized the cultural values: even your selection of 
mstrations evidences a surprising understanding of the many- 
ted conditions and moods of Germany. 


JuLian GuMperz, Frankfurt am Main:—Let me congratulate you 
the admirable piece of work you have done in assembling this 
ecial issue. 


<SicBerT L, McMaster, American Friends Service Committee, 
yiin:—I feel that you have in this number made a large con- 
bution towards ... making the New Germany understood. Your 
eice of contributors is remarkable. It includes those persons in 
som so many of the friends of the New Germany have confidence. 


Dx. Ernst Escu, Director of the “Pressa,” Cologne:—I have read 
th much interest the articles, and I do not hesitate to say that I 
deed like this wonderful Germany issue of Survey Graphic. 


Pror. Epwin M. Borcuarp, Yale Law School:—It seems to me a 
ique achievement in magazine publication. The volume is so 
‘+; in material that I think it may be deemed a permanent asset 
any library. 


Erich M. Warsurc, Hamburg, Germany:—The copy gives one 
the best ideas I have seen of what has happened since 1928, 
t, what is more: it gives the feeling that those, who have gathered 
- information with such thoroughness and tact, have done the 
b not only with their brains but with their hearts. .. . It shows 
Americans that what happened in our country during the last 
n years is tensely human. ... May I, as one of many Germans, 
id my sincere gratefulness for your having undertaken and 
rried out this document of mutual understanding with such 
endly and appreciative thoroughness. 


Epcar ANSEL Mowrer, Berlin Correspondent, Chicago Daily 
;ws:—You have done a magnificent job in bringing so clear a 
cture out of the muddle of German life. 

ELISABET A. WARBURG, International Migration Service, Berlin:— 
am very thrilled; how beautiful The New Germany number 
ks and how beautifully the reproductions have come out. 


Dr. Max Jorpan, Washington Correspondent, Berliner Tage- 
att:—Splendidly done. 

Hanns GRAMM, Wyomissing Industries, Reading, Pa.:—I am 
ry much satisfied and glad that I have been given the oppor- 
nity of cooperating in getting up The New Germany issue of the 
rvey Graphic. I had about 100 copies distributed to my fellow- 
wrkers only yesterday afternoon, and I have already gathered 
great many favorable comments. It is certainly not exaggerating 
say that the Survey Graphic has performed a most valuable 
rvice which will bear good fruit in both countries. 


Rupotr Kisse., Leverkusen, Germany :—Surely a marvelous job. 
Dr. Werner HEGEMANN, Editor, “Stadtbau,” Berlin:—Splendid. 


Rev. Letanp B. Henry, (M.E.), Newfane, N. Y.:—Month after 
month you strengthen the hands of those of us who are trying to 
understand the world we live in, and to help others to understand 
it. It may please you to know that after using The New Germany 
as the basis of a Sunday evening address, no less than three people 
came to me and definitely “professed conversion” on the subject 
of their attitude toward the late enemy. 


Francis F, BrapsHaw, Dean of Students, University of North 
Carolina:—As a native and resident of a section of this country 
which fifty years after defeat in war is just beginning to recover, 
I find myself deeply impressed by Germany’s achievements during 
the first post-bellum decade. The various articles in your issue 
recount very graphically the tremendous changes in government, 
industry, and education which the German people have wrought 
in this short period of time. 


Pror. JoserH P. Turrs, Deft. of Sociology, Dartmouth College:— 
Tell the editor of the last Graphic, the Germany number, that it 
was the best ever. 


Pror. Moity Ray CarroLi, Goucher College:—Congratulations 
on the German issue of The Survey. 


Matcotm M. WILEY, Deft. of Sociology, University of Minne- 
sota:—A fine achievement. 


ERNESTINE Evans, Coward-McCann, Inc., New York:—The 
German number of the Graphic is extraordinarily interesting. 


Gerorcz J. Hecut, President, Parents Publishing Co.:— A simply 
splendid piece of work. I find it more interesting reading than 
any issue of The Survey that I have ever read and I have been 
reading it pretty regularly now for about ten years. 


Wm. JosHua Barney, New York:—Just finished reading your 
Survey of Germany. It is a fine, impartial presentation—every 
business man, in fact every citizen should read it. 


WitiiaM Scuraver, Philadelphia:—I am a German-American 
and cannot but congratulate you for your great article: Through 
the Brandenburger Tor. I know from my own experience how 
difficult it is to understand or to analyse a foreign nation. So 
much more I admire you for having accomplished this so thoroughly. 


N. Y. Times, Book Review Section:—A splendid and many-sided 
presentation of Germany as it is today. 


Tue Nation:—It takes more than paper and ink to make a 
magazine. It takes intelligence and planning and a deal of careful, 
hard work. All these have gone into Survey Graphic for February. 


R. R. Brown, President, American Surety Company:—You have 
reason to be proud of this issue with its notable galaxy of writers, 
and we congratulate you on the contribution you have made to a 
better understanding of today’s Germany by the American people. 


ELeanor BusHNELL Davis, Hotel Astoria, Leipxig:—At this 
point in my visit to Germany I must tell you how useful your 
number entitled The New Germany has been to me during my 
trip to various German cities. I call it my bible of Germany and 
each time I come back to it I find some new, valuable check on my 
own observations. 


Reprints 


R EQUEsTS for permission to quote or reprint in books or other 
periodicals come like tassels to our semi-monthly issues. 
Among the reprints ordered from our type, in quantities from 100 
to 18,000, during 1928-9 are these: 


Is This a Permanent Country?, by J. Russell Smith 

Money Madness, by Alice E. Johnson, M.D. 

Weathering Rainy Days, by Leon Henderson and Rolf Nugent 
Law and a Living for Women, by Henry Raymond Mussey 

“I Supposed I Was Stupid,” by Mary B. Harris 

Physical Results of Coordination, by Kathryn Lincoln Brougham 
What the Candy White List Has Done, by Mary Dewhurst Blankenhorn 
Southern Labor Looks at Itself, by Lois MacDonald 

The Place of Children’s Institutions, by R. R. Reeder 

Selling Health in Drug-stores, by Marjorie Dent Candee 

Housing Gains—Measured in Inches, by Arthur C, Holden 

A Tenement House Law for the Rich, by Clarence S. Stein 
Factory-Made Homes, by W. H. Ham 

Peace-time in Passaic 

New Candles of Understanding, by Halle Schaffner 

Prosperity Reserves, by Otto T. Mallery 

Children and Movies, by Roy F. Woodbury 

The Senate Takes Stock, by James Couzens ; 

A Campaign Director Looks at His Profession, by Arnaud C, Marts 
Increasing Personality Assets, by Anna Y. Reed 

“Crazy About Families,’ by J. Prentice Murphy 

Playland—How It Pays!, by Frank W. Darling 

Caught in the Power Net, by Tom Wallace 

The Last Weber Wagon, by Cyrus McCormick, Jr. 
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Facets 


ITH the roster of Survey Associates the largest in its history, 

Mr. Gavit gives over to other hands his responsibility for 
finance and membership, continuing his work as Foreign Service 
editor. His successor is Miriam Steep, who brings to the post 
kindred experience with the American Red Cross, the Committee 
for Relief of German Children, Canton Christian College, the 
Salvation Army and other organizations. John C. Briggs con- 
tinues his work of last year in the field. 


O a member of Survey Associates, who at his wish shall be 

nameless, we are indebted for the drawings (or carvings, for 
they have almost the quality of wood blocks) for the cover and 
departmental ‘headings for the new Midmonthly; to Harry Moak 
for its graceful typographical set-up; and to Max Schmetterling 
and his shop for its skilled composition and printing. Its archi- 
tecture in contents and lay out have been the subject of repeated 
staff conferences and are especially the work of Arthur Kellogg, 
managing editor, Miss Ross, Miss Amidon, Mr. Kenderdine, 
associate editors, and Helen Mears, assistant. 

The first (October) issue unfolded the journalistic values in the 
new format. Economic considerations also enter it. Reference has 
been made to the effect of the campaign months of 1928 on our 
fortunes. That affected our joint subscription receipts (the semi- 
monthly Survey) most seriously. It blunted the last (summer) 
quarter of 1927-8, and the first (fall) quarter of 1928-9, with 
result that our stencil count of paid joint subscriptions, which on 
Oct. 1, 1927, was 16,357, fell to 15,856 Oct. 1, 1928, and is only 
slightly bettered—15,936 Oct. 1, 1929. Other factors entered in, 
such as that in the last few years we have whipped. pretty 
thoroughly the conferences and meetings which are the chief 
fishing grounds for our field work. We wrote but 2,656 new field 
subscriptions the last twelve months as against 3,285 two years 
ago. Our renewals of joint subscriptions, however, have more 
than held their own, 8,250 against 7,968 two years ago; and this 
past year they made good the shortage in receipts on new. Total 
joint subscription receipts for 1928-9 stood roughly at $60,40o—the 
level of last year. Moreover we are coming into this fall (sans 
political distraction) with a flying start. Our summer quarter not 
only bettered July, August and September of 1928 by $883 in new 
joint subscription receipts and by $1,615 in new and renewal 
combined; but went ahead of the normal summer quarter of 1927. 
We are reinforcing our field work with circularization of a master 
list made up of picked groups, and the early fall tests are alto- 
gether promising. ; 

All this is encouraging; but none the less we have felt that the 
Midmonthly should be brought more nearly to the stature of the 
Graphic, so that there will no longer be so great a disparity be- 
tween the two issues that go each month to subscribers under our 
five dollar joint subscription to The Survey. Advertising has 
tended to shift from the Midmonthly to the Graphic. It may be 
a surprise to many readers that in bulk of type and cost of editorial 
work the old Midmonthly always far outranged the Graphic. The 
work of reporting, digest and editing involved is exacting. 


The focus of the new Midmonthly, as in the past, is social work 
plus—the.art of dealing with people. The new format may or 
may not prove more expensive in the long run, but it has an 
arresting quality—a pick-me-up interest, which we believe will 
give new yeastiness to our joint subscriptions. 


ee out of twelve chances articles in the Survey Graphic for 
1928-9 were listed by the Franklin Square librarians as among 
the “Ten Outstanding Articles of the Month;” and twice Dr. 
Emerson scored in the year: 


December—Prohibition and Public Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 

February—Through the Brandenburger Gate, John Palmer Gavit 

April—Prosperity Reserves, Otto T. Mallery 

July—Caught in the Power Net, Tom Wallace 

August—The City Gains on the Country, Haven Emerson, 
Earle B. Phelps 

September—Prisons at the Breaking Point, Winthrop D. Lane 


M.D., and 


OCTORS AND PATIENTS is the theme of our special 

number of Survey Graphic in the domestic field for 1929-30. 
But economists, merchants, public health officials, nurses, social 
workers, health experts and others will have a say in the 
symposium. The work of The Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care, now well embarked on their five year investigation, will be 
interpreted by Dr. Ray Lyman: Wilbur. There will be first hand 
articles on practical innovations in group medicines, such as the 
new city clinics and adventurous developments in the wide spaces 
of Saskatchewan, the advances in hospital provision for the middle 
classes, and the health system of a transcontinental railroad. Miss 
Ross is editing the number, Dr. Emerson and Michael M. Davis 
collaborating. With both penetration and understanding, it plunges 
into a moot question before physicians and laymen everywhere. 


Financial Statement; Fiscal Year: Oct. 1, 1928—Sept. 30, 192 
Memberships and Contributions 


General Fund .........cecceceeeeerecee $59,279.00 
Special Funds ...........- : 8,799.23 
Graphic Founders Fund 36,538.00 
Total Contributions to Educational Funds........ cotdaaetsiaats +. $104,616.23 
Less allocations to subscription receipts............ pire 10,160.00 
Net Contributions to Educational Funds..............-cceseeeneeeres vahene 
Publishing Receipts 
Survey Midmonthly ..........sceeeeeers $39,719.38 Ki 
Survey Graphic ............ icles wie ole niv'ee.e . 78,694.79 NS 


Total Publishing Reselpts.......... ccscecccsneteccneereerceessnerstence 


Total Revenue for the year.............. cee een reer cence et eeteeeeeereres 


Disbursements 
Association Account 
Publication Accounts: 

1. Survey Midmonthly 
Wl. Survey Graphic ............++-+0- 


ei iy 


54,222.12 © 
_ 113,549.58 


Total Disbursements for the year..........ce.eecceeceeceneenes eateries Cee 


Surplus: for “tho YOR. sc-s:s:6(a00y viele si wce'sisia #viacs)alaialg. apiece Bintan eiaaratet entes ane Tate 


Note: This surplus is in the Graphic Founder’s Fund; wipes out the remainin 
$1,450.21 of overhanging deficit in that fund, due to non-fulfilment of pledges ¢ 
earlier years; and leaves Survey Associates altogether without arrears in enterin 
the new year Oct. 1, 1929. 4g 


Our W orking Scheme 


Ours is a new kind of educational institution on the borderlanc 
of research and journalism. 

We are building It not around lecture halls but around periodicals 
projected as carriers of social intelligence. 

We are organized as a membership body, and In seventeer 
years have come to muster 2,000 members. These in- 
clude men and women of widely. differing points of viev 
who find a common basis for cooperation not in eéditoria! 
Positions taken but in well-defined educational functions 


Through our periodicals and the staff work that goes into them 
; we chronicle, investigate, interpret;, pool experience: 
afford a forum for discussion; spread understanding. 
THE SURVEY (semi-monthly at $5) is issued in two distinct units 
SURVEY MIDMONTHLY: an exchange for social work 
and experience. : 
SURVEY GRAPHIC: the first of each month, swing- 
ing the full arc of the professions; distributed 
also as an illustrated monthly magazine at $3. 


Beginning with our $10, $25, $50 and $100 membership classes, 
contributions to the educational activities of Survey 
Associates range as high as $5,000 and mount to $100,006 
a year. Current income, this, from what we call our 
“living endowment,’’ based on the sustained interest 
and fresh decisions of the individual reader member 
From each membership and contribution we allocate 2 
regular $5 subscription to publishing receipts. A steadily 
dwindling proportion is absorbed in maintenance. Wel 
toward half is invested in promoting the growth of our 
journals which now have a combined net paid circulatior 
of above 25,000. A slowly increasing share is free fot 
employment in work of research and ‘interpretation. 

We have reached the point where every dollar in contributions 
is more than matched by a dollar in publishing revenue 


EDUCATIONAL FUNDS 


We account for all contributions in the following: 

GENERAL FUND — (including annual membershig 
classes), bullt up from year to year by contribution: 
to the general purposes of Survey Associates; applic. 
able to all accounts and undergirding all operations 

SPECIAL FUNDS—contributions to special ‘‘desks’’ t 
carry on inquiry, and interpretation in fields designated 

GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND—contributions made t 
the development of Survey Graphic as an adventure ir 
adult education; now entering its second 4-year term 

CHARLES M. CABOT FUND—a restricted fund en. 
trusted to Survey Assoclates in the industrial field 


OPERATING ACCOUNTS 

We present the year’s operations in three balanced accounts— 
to all of which, in projecting and clearing the year’: 
ors we make appropriations from our Educationa 
unds. 

Association Account: Embracing the general operations o 
Survey Associates as a cooperative educational society 
It includes our membership department and the upkee 
of research-editorial desks in specialized fields. We appl} 
to the latter contributions made especially toward thei 
support; and make appropriation from our General Fun 
to the account as a whole. : 

Publishing Accounts: !. Survey Midmonthly and !1. Survey) 
Graphic; each unit set off so that it can be looked at by) 
itself. Joint circulation expenditures and receipts ar 
split between the two accounts. The Graphic accoun 
is charged with the promotion of Survey Graphic as ; 
monthly, and credited with monthly subscription receipts 
At every point, each publishing unit is charged with it 
appropriate disbursements and credited with the busines 
income it earns. Our General Fund is-drawn on for thi 
Midmonthly; our Founders Fund for the Graphic. 

Administration expenses (rent, bookkeeping, insurance, equip 
ment, upkeep, interest on bank loans, executive salaries 
are spread over all three accounts, one-third to each 


A 
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